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APPENDIX 


TO THE 


MONTHLY REVIEW. 


VoLuME the SIxTY-THIRD, 





FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


ArT. I. 


OMHPOY YMNOE EIS AHMHTPAN: vel, Homeri Hymnus ad Cererem, QR2 V,/ ' 


nunc primim editus 4 Davide Ruhnkenio. Lugduni Batav. apud 
Sam. et Joann. Lutchtmans. 8vo. [pages 63.} 1780, 


HE difcovery of this ancient and truly beautiful Greek 
poem was no lefs fingular than interefting 3 and the.ad~ 
mirers of claffic lore will think themfelves under great obligations 
to the learned and ingenious Editor, for the pains he hath 
taken to gratify their curiofity ;—not only by an elegant edition 
of the poem itfelf, but by his very valuable Notes and Obferva- 
tions, which tend to illuftrate its beauties, and to throw a light 
on fome of its obf{curities. 

The Editor’s Preface, though not written on the pureft mo- 
del of claffical elegance, contains many ftriking and beautiful 
paffages, even in point of language and compofition: but it 
hath ftill a much higher merit : it is fenfible, modeft, and highly 
fatisfactory to the curious Reader. 

We fhall give the fubftance of it; referring the learned, who 
may with for more ample fatisfaction, to the original. 

The Editor informs us, that nothing was more diftant from 
his expectations than the difcovery of this Hymn to Ceres. He 
knew, indeed, that a poem, bearing that title, and afcribed te 
Homer, exifted in the fecond century ; [altero ad C. N. /feculo 
Juperfuiffe fciebam] but as it had long been confidered as irre- 
trievably loft, he had formed no hopes of ever feeing it refcued 
from the obfcurity to which it had been configned :—at leaft (as 
he modeftly fays) he could not have flattered himfelf, that on a 
difcovery of fo unexpected a treafure, the charge of prefenting 
it to the Public would have been entrufted with him. 
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The circumftances of this difcovery are related by the Edi- 
tor; though at firft hearing it might furprife any one to be in- 
formed, that a Greek poem, attributed to Homer, which had 
been loft for ages, was at length difcovered in Mu/covy. Such 
a relation would appear to favour more of fiction and raillery, 
than of fober truth. [Sz quis narraffet, omnes eum jocari potius, 
quam ferio logui, putaffent.] But fo in fact it was: and the rudeft 
and moft unclaffical country in Europe hath the honour of 
having preferved from final perdition this curious and moft beau- 
tiful remnant of antiquity. 

For the fatisfaction of our Readers, it is neceflary to men- 
tion the moft interefting particulars that relate to this fingular 
and valuable difcovery. 

‘ Some years fince, a German, Chriffian Frederic Matthei, who 
had been educated by the learned Erne/ii, and credited the dif- 
cipline of that celebrated mafter, by his fkill and erudition, was 
invited to fettle at Ao/cow, and to affift in a plan of literature for 
which his abilities and acquirements. moft eminently qualified 
him. On his arrival at that city, he was informed, equally to 


> his aftonifhment and fatisfaction, that a very copious treafure of 


OEE a 


Greek MSS. was depofited in the Library of the Holy Syned [in 
Bibliotheca §. Synodi} which no perfon in that country had either 
the abilitiés to make ule of, or the curiofity to examine. 
Struck with the relation of a circumftance fo unexpected, and at 
the fame time fo peculiarly flattering to the tafte.of this learned 
man, ‘he immediately feized the opportunity that was luckily 
offered him, to explore this repofitory of hidden treafure. Aftee 
having examined feveral curious books (of which an account 
will be given in due time), he difcovered a manufcript copy of 
the Works of Homer, written about the conclufion of the 14th 
century, but evidently a tranfcript from a very ancient and moft 
valuable copy, which, befides the /:ad and the Odyffey, contains 
alfo fixteen of the Hymns, which have been long publifhed un- 
der the name of Homer. But this was not all. ‘Twelve lines 
of a loft Hymn to Bacchus (publifhed at the conclufion of the 
prefent work) and the Hymn ‘ro Ceres (which, excepting a 
few lines towards the clofe, appears to be entire) were preferved 
in this curious and long unnoticed manufcript. Exulting, as 
indeed he well might, in an acquilition fo unexpeéted, and, at 
the fame time, fo valuable, tlie learned difcoverer, with fingular 
difintereftednefs, communicated it to our Editor, that he might 


prefent it to the world without thofe delays, which would, in. 


al! probability, have retarded the publication of it at Mofcow. 
Matthzxi, indeed, was well acquainted with the talents. and 
extraordinary erudition of Ruhnkenius; and as he knew too 
that his learned friend had been particularly engaged in the ftudy 
of the Hymns of Homer, in order to give the Public a'com- 
plete 
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lete edition of them, he could not have entrufted this poem to 
the charge of a perfon more qualified to do juftice to its publi- 
cation than our Editor: and we can truly fay, that he hath 
not difhonoured the truft repofed in him, nor fruftrated the ex- 
ectations of his moft fanguine admirers. 

With this Hymn, many various readings, tending to illuf- 
trate and explain fome obfcure paflages in thofe already pub- 
lifhed, were alfo communicated to Ruhnkenius; the ufe and 
importance of which will be feen in their proper place. 

The Editor obferves, that as there was only one copy of this 
Hymn to Ceres, to which he could have recourfe, he was fre- 
quently obliged to call in the aid of conjecture, in order to de- 
termine the reading, or guefs at the fenfe, of fome obfcure paf- 
fages. [Ad ingenium, codicis vicarium, confugi.] And when an 
Editor makes fo good a ufe of his ingenuity as Ruhnkenius, the 
moft fcrupulous and faftidious critic will fcarcely be difpofed to 
find fault with him. 

The Editor declines the hazardous tafk of tranflation. We 
are forry, that his fcruples on this head fhould have deprived 
us of a pleafure, which we are fure he could have given 
us by a Latin verfion of this Hymn. It is certain, that tranfla- 
tions have been (as our Editor fays) the fource of contentions ; 
and we may add, that they have frequently been made the re- 
fuge of indolence. Neverthelefs, they have their peculiar ufes ; 
and we hope ere long to fee a tranflation of this poem executed 
with correétnefs and tafte by fome learned and ingenious hand. 
Such a tranflation would enfure its own fuccefs; and would 
be equally acceptable to the learned, as to thofe who are in- 
a of reading the poem with eafe and fluency in the ori- 

inal, 

‘ Having given a general account of the difcovery of this 
Hymn to Ceres, the Editor examines with what propriety it 
may lay claim to the Mufe of Homer for its birth. 

Paufanias, it is obferved, hath afferted more than once, and 
that not accidentally, but by defign, that Homer had written 
fuch a hymn: and the old Scholiaft on the Alexipharmics of 


Nicander {peaks of hymns that were attributed to Homer, in 


which a circumftance relating to Ceres is mentioned. But this 
hymn records no fuch circumftance; and therefore the Editor 
conjectures, that the critic, through forgetfulnefs or inad- 


‘vertence, miftook Homer for Orpheus: or elfe, he muft have 


feen another hymn afcribed to Homer different from the prefent. 
As to Paufanias, our Editor hints, that his judgment with re- 
{pect to the fubje&t of Homer’s Hymns is not to be implicitly 
followed. He allows this writer great merit, as a critic; but 
thinks, that the fplendor of the fubjeét too much dazzled his 


underftanding to permit him to decide with impartiality. 
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The Editor acknowledgeth, that he hath not one, but many 
doubts, with refpect to the high and illuftrious origin afcribed 
to this Hymn: but as no pofitive external evidence can be pro- 
duced to determine the point, he chufes to reft his argument on, 
what appears to him, the more certain ground of internal proof: 
and obferves, that though it be exquifitely beautiful, yet that 
it is evidently deficient in fome of Homer’s more ftriking and 
predominant characteriftics. It wants his energy and fpirit:— 
that vigour, that infpiration which animates and gives an irree 
fiftible power, as well as an enchanting beauty, to the poems of 
that fublime and inimitable bard. 

This opinion hath been given by other critics on ail the 
hymns afcribed to Homer. An ancient Greek writer, quoted 
by Allatius (de Patria Homeri, cap. 15.), aflerts pofitively, that 
nothing is to be efteemed as the genuine production of Homer, 
but his [liad and Odyfley: and as for the Hymns, and other 
things which bear his name, they are to be regarded as {purious, 
for, fays he, they are deftitute of force, and not confiftent with 
nature. 

The Editor of this Hymn, though by no means difpofed to 


attribute it to Homer, yet acknowledges, that the ftructure of ' 


its language is founded throughout on the model of that ancient 
poet [Forma dicendi, fateor, tota eft Homerica] ;—though he 
produces fome ftriking exceptions to this general aflertion :— 
too general (we think) and unguarded ; and liable to more exe 
ceptions than the ingenious Editor hath f{pecified. 

But though this poem be difpoflefled of the claim afcribed to 


it in the old manufcript at Mofcow, viz. as the produdtion of ’ 


Homer, yet the Editor hefitates not to give it the honour of 
very high antiquity. He is of opinion, that it was written im- 
mediately after Homer ; or at leaft in the age of Hefiod. [4 po- 
éta, qui vel ftatim poft Homerum, vel Hefiodi atate vixerit, [criptum 
videatur.| The xves apxasommns—the venerable wrinkles of 
hoary age are deeply marked on the very face of it. This will 
be vifible to all that are fkilled in the Greek claffics. Such will 
perceive, and as it were feel, its antiquity, by a fenfation that 
cannot be communicated or explained to the reader who hath 
not been particularly converfant in thefe ftudies, or (to ex- 
prefs our meaning in the ftrong language of Shakfpeare) native 
and endued to them, as their own element. [Hoc a peritis fentiri 
pote/t, imperitis, quid fit, explicari non pote/t. | 

‘The Editor congratulates the age on the difcovery of this 
Curious poem—refcued by mere accident from the darkeft re- 
treats of oblivion; and, perhaps, but at a flight diftance from 
inevitable perdition.——He deems it to be an acquifition, not 
only calculated to gratify the curiofity of the connoiffeurs in 
claffic antiquity, or to entertain thofe lovers of Greek poetr 
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whofe ftudies are made fubfervient to a refined and elegant fpe- 
cies of amufement ; but he alfo efteems it as of particular ufe to 
the critic, as it tends to illuftrate fome obfcure paflages both in 
the Greek and Latin poets. To evince its utility in this view, 
the Editor refers to three examples which fpontaneoufly offered 
themfelves, without any particular fearch for the purpofe of 
finding out inftances to prove his affertion. 
The fick is from Catullus, de Nupt. Pel. & Thet, 281. 


quos propter fluminis undas 
Aura parit flores tepidi fecunda Favoni, 
Hos indiftin@tis plexos tulit ipfe corollis 
Queis permulfa domus jucundo R1s1T odore. 
Vulpius cenfures the metaphor in the laft line, and fays, that 
<¢ it is too far fetched.” [Jlongius petitum.] But the learned 
Editor produces a paflage from the beginning of this hymn, as 
the fource from whence this mode of expreffion was derived, 
[Ecce fontem unde venuftum illud loquendi genus fluxerit, in bymno 
nofiro, verf. 13.) 
Knwde 0° odin mag d spavos evpus vmepbev 
Tate yz ras ETEAAZSE xa wAuupoY Ob Lace Qaracons. 
j. ¢- The wide circuit of Heaven above, all Earth below, and 
the fwell of Ocean’s briny wave, laughed [t. e. were cheared or 
refrefhed ] with the delicious odour of the Narciflus, 
It is, however, by no means clear to us, that Catullus bor- 
rowed either the thought or the expreflion from this poem. 
Metaphors of the fame import, and equally bold, and, as fome 





‘would call them, unwarrantable and far-fetched, may be found 


in almoft all the ancient poets. As to this particular metaphor, 
it may be traced up to 
—— Siloa’s brook that flow’d 

Faft by the oracle of God 
as well as to the lefs hallowed fountain of Hippocrene. Several 
examples of a fimilar mode of expreffion will readily occur to 
thofe who have been converfant with the Holy Scriptures, and 
particularly the Pfalms of David. 

A hafty critic, in his eagernefs to trace out the origin of a 
poet’s idea, might have been ready to have charged Milton with 
borrowing one of the moft admired paflages of the Paradife Loft, 
from the lines juft quoted, if the Hymn to Ceres had been pub- 
lifhed in his day. 





oft at fea, North-eaft winds blow 
Sabzan odour, from the fpicy fhore 

Of Araby the Bleft 
and many 2 league 











Chear'd with the grateful fmell, old Ocean smites, B.IV. 
Laughter is here moft elegantly foftened into a _/mile; elfe the 


laft line is almoft a literal tranflation of 
li 3 Knwdes 
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Knwdes 3° odun 
EyEAaooe Kab GAuUpoY ode Sararons. 

The Editor clofes his Preface with obferving, that, content 
with the honour of publifhing this Hymn, he leaves the farther 
comparifon of it with the other poets of antiquity, for the fake 
af mutual illuftration, to the fkill and induftry of other critics. 

It wil! be expected by our Readers, that we fhould give fome 
account of the Hymn itfelf; and we know not how we can 
more effectually gratify them, than by prefenting them with 
the general {cope and argument of it; referving our remarks on 
fome of its more ftriking and beautiful paflages, together with 
an extract from the original, by way of {pecimen, for the clofe 
of this Article, 


“4 general View of the HYMN To CERES. 


The Poet firft recites the manner in which Proferpine was 
carried off. by Pluto, as fhe was innocently indulging herfelf, 
with the daughters of Oceanus, in gathering flowers of various. 
kinds, in the meads of Nyfia. As fhe plucked, with eager 
hands, a beautiful Narciffus (produced by Jove’s own decree 
On purpofe to entice her), the earth inftantly opened in the de- 
lufive fpot, and Pluto rufhing forth, feized the helplefs virgin, 
and hurried her away, regardlefs of her cries, to his gloomy 
palace in hell. Ceres, though fhe hears her daughter’s voice, 
is ignorant of the caufe of her diftrefs. To gain fome in- 
telligence. refpecting her fate, the goddefs wanders about for 
nine days, in a ftate of wild diftraétion. On the tenth fhe meets 
Hecate,- who informs her that fhe alfo heard the cries of Pro- 
ferpine, but was not certain who her ravifher was. This un 
fatisfatory account ferves but to aggravate the diftrefs, and in- 
creafe the apprehenfions of Ceres. Mingled anxiety and indig- 
ration could find no utterance in words. She makes no re- 
ply to Hecate, but inftantly haftens to Sol, to enquire into the 
fate of her daughter. Approaching his ‘flaming chariot, fhe 
claimed that refpect which was due to her rank among the im-: | 
mortals. The chariot ftops, and fhe hath audience of Sol, ta 
whom fhe relates the caufe of her errand, and folicits him ta | 
inform her where fhe might find her daughter, and whether fhe 
had been bereaved of her by any one of divine, or human race. 
Sol informs her, that Pluto was the ravifher ; and, by the counfel 
of Jove, had married Proferpine, and carried her to his gloomy | 
palace. In order to afluage the grief, and foften the indigna- | 
tion of the goddefs, he urges the diftinguifhed rank that Pluto 
held among the immartals ; but this doth not reconcile her to | 
the lofs of her daughter ; fhe continues relentlefs, and particularly | 
conceives a fevere refentment againft the Father of the Gods, for | 
having countelled Pluto to carry off her daughter, With mingled 
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indignation and anxiety, fhe feparates herfelf from the af- 
fembly of the immortals, leaves Olympus, and defcends to 
earth, in order to indulge her forrow among men. Afluming 
the form of a woman advanced in years, difguifed in the habit 
of anurfe, and pafling under the feigned name of Doris, fhe 
meets the daughters of Celeus Prince of Eleufis, who, with 
their urns of polifhed brafs, were going to draw * water from a 
fountain near the fpot. ‘To them fhe relates a fictitious ftory 
of her adventure with a crew of pirates, who had taken her, as 
fhe pretended, in order to fell her for a flave; but having made 
her efcape from them whilft they were regaling themfelves at 
fupper on the fhore, fhe had ftrayed to the place where fhe then 
was. She calls herfelf a forlorn wanderer, among {trange 
people, and in an unknown region; implores their compaflion, 
and folicits fome menial employment in their houfe, to preferve 
her from perifhing through want. ‘They are affected with her 
ftory, and haften home to give an account of the diftrefled 
ftranger to their mother Metanira. On the recital of it, fhe 
orders them inftantly to return, and bring the woman to her 
houfe, as fhe intended to employ her in the quality of a nurfe to 
her fon. ‘The daughters, with eager joy, run to execute the 
commands of their parent ; and finding the difconfolate ftranger 
fitting by the highway-fide, they deliver the meflage they were 
charged with, and gladly conduct her to the houfe of Celeus. 

As Ceres enters the porch, the whole ftructure is illumined 
with an extraordinary radiance, betokening the approach of a 
goddefs. Metanira herfelf feels an inexplicable imprefflion of awe 
and reverence, and, rifing with a deference due to a fuperior 
being, offers her feat to the unknown gueft, Ceres modeftly re- 
fufes the honour, and looking on the ground, as if unconfcious 
of her dignity, fhe remains filent, in a ftate of delicate confu- 
fion. At laft, when feated, Metanira relates to her the extra- 
ordinary bleffing of the gods, in giving her a fon (the darling 
and fond hope of the houfe of Celeus), at a period of life when 
human nature could have formed no expectation of fo fingular 
a favour. As the outward appearance of Ceres favoured her 
fuit to the daughters to be employed in fome domeftic concern, 
where the caution of mature years was requifite, Metanira is 
defirous to commit to her care this darling child ; and to en- 
courage her to undertake the charge, and at the fame time to 
engage her to tendernefs and fidelity, fhe affures her, that if her 
fon fhould live, he would have it in his power to repay her ten- 
dernefs and care to the utmoft extent ot her wifhes. Ceres readily 
accepts the charge, and engages to protect the child from the evils 





* An employment not beneath the daughters of perfons of rank in 
the ages of primitive fimplicity. Vid. Gen. xxiv. 15. Exod. ii, 16. 
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of malignant incantation, and all the mifchiefs which arife 
from unfkilful nurfes. Demophon (for that is the name of the 
royal infant) flourifhes with moft aftonifhing quicknefs under 
the care of Ceres ; for nurfed by a goddefs, he is treated like a 
child of the gods. He is anointed with ambrofia, and refined 
by fire, that he might acquire an immortal fubftance. All this 
was tranfacted in private, nor were his parents confcious of the 
honour that was intended for their fon. But Metanira, impelled 
by the foolifh curiofity that hath been proverbially incident to 
her fex, watches to fee in what manner her child is treated ; 
and obferving him thruft into the fire by his nurfe, her natu- 
ral feelings are awakened, and fhe alarms the whole houfe with 
her loud and bitter exclamations. The goddefs is highly 
provoked at this intrufion and frantic behaviour of the mother 
of Demophon, and haftily fnatching the child from the myftic 
fire, that was prepared to endue him with the powers of di- 
vinity, fhe laments the precipitance of mortals, and their blind- 
nefs to approaching fate, whether good or ill ; and then addrefl- 
ing Metanira, the goddefs informs her, that her rafhnefs and 
folly had rendered her purpofes towards the child for ever abor- 
tive ;—that the immortal fubftance into which he was pafl- 
ing, under thé operations of her divine power, could not now 
be perfected ;—and that, brought back to the ftate of mortals, 
he -muft fhare their fate. Neverthelefs, fhe aflures Metanira, 
that her fon’s honour would be incorruptible, though his body 
would perifh, becaufe, nurfed in the bofom of a goddefs, he had 
imbibed fome qualities of a divine principle. After having fore- 
told a civil war amongft the Eleufinians, Ceres announces her 
divinity, and, dropping the form fhe had aflumed, breaks forth 
into all the radiance of an immortal being, diffufing around her 
the odours of a goddefs. Metanira is overwhelmed with -afto- 
nifhment and horror. Her daughters hearing her cries, haften 
to her affiftance, and find the child caft on the ground. They 
divide their attention between him and their mother; till difco- 
vering the caufe of the confufion, they are ftruck with awe and 
dread, and employ the whole night in efforts to appeafe the 
incenfed goddefs. 

In the morning Celeus becomes acquainted with al] the cir- 
cumftances of this ftrange event: on this he confults the moft 
diftinguifhed and ‘experienced perfons in the country, as to the 
moft proper means of appeafing Ceres. By their counfel, he or- 
ders a temple to be erected, and an altar confecrated to the 
goddefs. This being accomplifhed, Ceres vouchfafes to make 
it her refidence, in a total feparation from the fociety of the 
gods. Here fhe indulgeth herfelf in deep diftrefs for the lofs of 
her daughter, and meditates revenge on the author of her cala- 
mity. She makes the earth barren for a whole year, and thus 
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reftraining its fertility, the gods are deprived of their wonted 
offerings. Jupiter revolving in his mind the fatal confequences 
of Ceres’ revenge, if fhe fhould obftinately perfift in her refolu- 
tion to deprive the earth of its accuftomed produce, difpatches 
Iris to foften her refentment, and invite her to refume her feat 
among the immortals. But Ceres is inflexible. The other 
gods are fent to the temple of Eleufis, to mediate between the 
goddefs and Jupiter; but not one could effect the purpofe of 
their meflage; and fhe declares that fhe will never afcend 
Olympus, till fhe beholds her beautiful daughter. On this 
Jupiter difpatches Mercury to Pluto, to inform him of the 
diftra&tion of Ceres, and her fatal refolution, and to folicit him 
to yield up Proferpine, that he might carry her to her mother. 
His eloquence fooths the grim monarch of hell into compli- 
ance. Pluto endeavours to fix in her mind a deep impreffion of 
his authority, in order to engage her to return, and be recon- 
ciled to her connection with him. He promifes her high ho- 
nours among the immortals, and the fatisfaCtion of feeing thofe 
punifhed for ever, who fhould impioufly deny her thofe obla- 
tions which were her appointed tribute. After he had given her 
a part of a pomegranate, to fecure her return, he prepares his 
golden chariot, and feating Proferpine in it, Mercury performs 
the office of charioteer, and rapidly conveys her to the temple of 
Eleufis, where Ceres once more beholds her daughter with rap- 
ture ; and rufheth forward, as fhe approaches the temple, to em- 
brace her in her arms. After thefe endearments, Proferpine re- 
lates to her mother the circumftances of her ravifhment; enu- 
merates her companions when it happened, and their amufe- 
ments in the fields. In the midft of their converfation, Hecate 
approaches and joins them. After this, Jupiter fends Rhea, 
the mother of Ceres, to invite her to mix again with the celef- 
tials, engaging, on her confent, to permit Proferpine to divide 
the year between Erebus and Olympus ;—fix months to re- 
fide with Pluto, and the remaining fix with Ceres and the 
other immortals. ‘The goddefs is delighted with the prefence of 
her mother ; her refentment yields to parental authority and en- 
treaties ; fhe confents to the decifion of Jupiter; and revokin 

her refolution, the earth refumes its ufual fertility, and the gods 
have’ their offerings reftored. Then, having given fuch inftruc- 
tions as were proper for the direction of her votaries at Eleufis, 
in the celebration of her facred rites, fhe afcends Olympus, and 


joins the gods, 


In the Conclufion, the Poet invokes Ceres and Proferpine, 
and folicits them to accept his Hymn, and reward the Author 
with a pleafant life. 

We have thus given a general view of this ancient and cu- 
rious hymn; which, though it will by no means a the 
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lovers of Greek poetry, may have the effe& we defire, and that 
is, to engage them to perufe the whole in its original and infie 
nitely more beautiful ftate. 

We fhall felect a paflage or two from the poem itfelf, which 
particularly {truck us for its exquifite merit; and from them the 
hearned reader may form fome judgment of the ftyle and man- 
ner of the ancient Bard. 

When Ceres approached the threfhold of Celeus’s palace, 
though under the difguife of a nurfe, every object around her 
feemed to confefs * the perfon of a deity. Metanira felt an in- 
effable impreflion of reverence and awe, and arofe to offer her 
fplendid feat to the ftranger. ‘This circumftance is beautifully 
exprefled by the Poet. 
nd ap ex adov Qn woos. uae px msrccbpe 

Kops xcpn. mAncev de Gupas ceraos Seroso. 
Tv d sows te, c6Bus Ts, 18 YAwpov deos esrev. 
Eske de os xAroprcio, Has edpraacbas avwyer. 

The goddefs modeftly waved the diftinétion, as unfuitable to 
the appearance fhe had adopted to veil her divinity ; and ftood 
(as the Poet fays) ¢ filent; fixing her beauteous eyes on the 

round.’ = _ . 
Aan’ & Anuntne wpnQopos, ayAnodwpG, 
Hecagy edpsaacbas ers xrArcmoro Ouse, 
AAA’ axesom susuve, xa] ommara xara Parson. 

The Poet finely defcribes the circum{tance, mentioned in our 
general account of this Hymn, viz. of the goddefs’s refuming 
her original fplendor when Metanira intruded on her fecret ope~ 
rations, as fhe was preparing the child for immortality. 

E:us de Anuntnp timaoxos, 4 TE fe yisoy 

Abavaross Suntows T overap Xas Kapuw TETUXT AS. 
AAA’ uty mos vnov TE MEyav, Xa Bwuov UT AUTH, 
Tevxovrwy mas dncos urns Wor, airy te THXG, 
K aaaicopz xacbumenbev, ext mpayovts xorwv. 

Opysa d aurn eywy vrobncomas, ws wy ETETA, 
Evaryews epdovres, soy vooy thacxoioe. 

Q4 evwuce Yew, pweyelG xas erdos amende, 

I'npas amwoumevn. Tepe T HPL TE XXAACS UNTO, 
Odun do imeporcoc Junevtwv amo merAwy 

Lxidvaro, tna de GelyGr amo xeocs abavarose 
Aapre Sens, Zavlar de xomas xarevnvosev wuse, 
Avyns 0 exdncln wuxivG douGr, aseporns ws. 

The following tranflation may convey to our lefs learned 
Readers fome faint idea of the beauties of the original : 

Lam Ceres; and claim my right to the higbeft honours, fince I 
yield delight and profit both to mortal and immortal beings. 











* Siena dedi veniffe dcum, &c. Vid. Ovid. Meiam. hb. i. ver. 22>. 
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Go—let all the people unite in ere€ting for me a fpacious temple on 
Callichorus’s o’erhanging mount. Raife my altar beneath its fiately 
roof. This I ordain ; that thofe who facrifice to me with pure hearts 
may enjoy the tribute of my acceptance. Thus /pake the goddefs: when 
the form fhe had affumed of wrinkled age inftantly difappeared ; and 
all her native beauty fhed its charms around her. From her incenfe= 
dropping robes a delicious fragrance was diffufed. Light ftreamed 
afar from her radiant and immortal form. Her golden locks flowed 
around b& beauteous fhoulders: while the fplendor of the godde/s, 
darting like the lightning of heaven, irradiated the gloomy palace. 

Our claffical Readers will doubtlefs recolleé& the elegant lines 
of Virgil (refpecting the difcovery of Venus by AEneas), which, 
however, are by no means equal to thofe of the Greek Poet for 
dignity and force: 

Dixit: et avertens rofea cervice refulfit, 
Ambrofieque come divinum vertice odorem 
Spiravere: pedes veitis defluxit ad imos ; 
Et vera inceffu patuit dea, 

The laft fpecimen thatwe fhall give of this poem, is the defcrip- 

tion of Mercury’s conveying Proferpine to the temple of Ceres, 
Irs o¢ meomaportev UTO HpvrEeosow OX ETOH 
Evrvev alavales TOAUT H[LAVT WO Asdwveus. 
Hd" oxewy ereBn, mapa de upautve Apyeiovrns, 
Hux x prassya AaxPov pera Epos Piano, 
Neve ds em peyapwy Tw d wx anovte weTETO ny’ 
Piuga de manpa nerevba dinvurav® sde Sarason, 
Ovs? vdwp morapawys BT aYKEx WOMNEVT A, 
Inrwv abavoilwv, er aupits, EETOV COUN, 
Aar UTED HUT AWY Cafuy nspa teuvov sovTese 
ruse Dd coywr, 00s pspevev evsepxvGP Anuntupy 
Niovo mpcmapowe SuwdsG* n de dura 
Hié’ nure * posvas opGp nara ducksoy vans. 

Of which the following is a tranflation, chiefly defigned ta 
gratify the Englifh Reader: 

Pluto, the monarch of avaf? dominion, led forth, to open view, 
bis immortal feeds, and harneffed them to his golden chariots. Pro- 
. ferpine afcends, and takes her feat. Mercury, the dauntlefs hero, 
who fent Argus to the fhades, grafps the reins in his fteady hand, and 
waves his lafh. Inftant they rufh from Pluto's drear abode, and 
unreluétant urge their rapid courfe. Soon they pafs o'er a long ex- 
tended track. Nor feas, nor torrents, nor the deep. vallies filled with 
herbage, nor mountains raifing their lofty heads, impede their pro- 
grefs. Through mid-air they cut their way, nor flack their ardour 
sill they arrive at Ceres’ temple, fragrant with incenfe. There, when 
the goddefs beheld her daughter, fhe rufbed towards her, with the 
Swiftnefs of a hind, bounding o'er the foady fummits of the mountain. 
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We have already obferved that this poem is enriched with a 
number of very learned Notes; in which the Editor hath dif 
covered a moft perfect acquaintance with the Greek Poets, and 
a happy talent at emendation and conjecture. We muft now 
quit this pleafing fubject, and leave our learned Readers to ims 


prove thefe imperfect hints. 
(N.B. We are indebted to “* A Country Correfpondent” for 
the foregoing very curious Article.) B, ; k 





Arr. II. 

Roufficen Fuge de Fean Facques, &c.—Roufleau the Judge of Jean 
Jacques. In Dialogues. Dialogue the Firft: Prom the Many{cript 
of M. Rouffeau, left in the Hands of Mr. Brooke Boothby. 8vo. 
6s. Boards. Dodfley. 1780. 


HIS fingular work, for fuch it certainly is, is evidently 
different from that mentioned by Mr. Magellan [in his 
Account of ¢ The Circumflances attending the Death of M. Rouf= 


feau,’ M.R. December 1778, pag. 412] under the title of As 


Confeffions : as an allufion to a work under that very title occurs 
twice in the prefent performance. In an advertifement prefixed 
to it by the Editor, we are told that it was put into his hands 
by M. Rouffeau, in the month of April 1776; with condi- 
tions annexed to the truft, which he has thought it to be his moft 
indifpenfable duty to fulfil. | 

¢ I ought to inform thofe,’ fays Mr. Boothby, ¢ who might 
be induced, by the celebrated name of the Author, to feek 
amufement in thefe fheets, that they will find nothing here to 
gratify their tafte, or to indulge their curiofity.” He adds, very 
properly in our opinion,—‘ the cool philofopher will deign per- 
haps to fee in them an interefting colleGtion of materials well 
adapted to ferve towards a hiftory of the human mind.’ 

‘ If there be a pen,’ adds the Editor, ‘ capable of delineate 
ing the moft fimple and the moft fublime manners; a benevo- 
lence that took a fhare in all the miferies of mankind ; a courage 
always ready to facrifice every thing to the caufe of truth; and 
particularly thofe continual afpirations after the moft fublime 
virtue, too elevated perhaps to be ever attained by human weak- 
nefs, but which place thofe who feel them in a fituation above 
that of ordinary minds; let fuch a pen write the life of Fean 

acques Rouffeau.’ 

After the Editor’s Advertifement follows a Table of Contents ; 
from which we learn that the prefent work, which is compofed 
in the form of dialogue, is only the firft of three that have been 
left by the late Author. Its title is—* Of the Sy/tem of Conduét 
adopted by Adminiftration toward Jean Jacques, with the Approba- 
sion of the Public. Firft Dialogue,’ ‘The titles of the other two 

: dialogues, 
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dialogues, which the Editor informs us were not put into his 
hands; are—‘* Of the Temper [naturel] of Jean Jacques, and of 
his Habits [habitudes] Second Dialogue.—Of the Genius of 
his Writings, and Conclufion. Third Dialogue.” 

To this firft dialogue is prefixed a kind of Introduétion, in 
which M. Roufleau treats ‘ of the fubjeét and the form of this 
work.’ On the page preceding and facing this Introduction, 
the Reader meets with the following fingular addrefs; from the 
purport and ftyle of which he is in fome meafure prepared for 
the ftriking fingularities that follow : 

© Whoever you be to whom heaven has given the difpofal of 
thefe papers ; to whatever ufe you may refolve to put them ; and 
whatever opinion you may have of the Author; that unfortu- 
nate Author conjures you, by the feelings of humanity [par 
wes entrailles humaines], and by the repeated anguifh which he 
has fuffered in writing them, not to part with them till you 
have read the whole. Refleét that this favour, requefted of you 
by a heart broken with grief, is a duty of equity [un devour 
d’équité] which Heaven requires of you.’ 

As to the dialogue itfelf, we {carce know what account to 
give of it. It is fupported by a Frenchman, and Rouffeau ; and 
the fubjecét of their difcourfe is the moral and literary character 
of ‘Yean ‘Facques (the Chriftian name of the Author), who is 
confidered as a third perfon. The Author puts into the French- 
man’s mouth al] the charges which he fuppofes the Public te 
have alleged againft Jean Jacques, both as an Author and as a 
man; and makes him affign the fuppofed fecret {prings of their 
conduct towards him, in thefe two characters, as far as he can 
penetrate into them, Roufleau, in anfwer, defends Jean Jacques; 
and to account for the treatment which he has met with from 
the world, conftantly /uppofes that a league has been formed, the 
object of which is the debafement and defamation of poor 
Jean Jacques. 

‘ Why do I fay, fuppofe?’—fays the Rouffeau, in the dia- 
logue.—* Whatever were the motives for forming this eague, it 
exifts. Even according to your own account, it feems to be 
univerfal ; it is, at leaft, great, powerful, numerous; it acts in 
concert, and with the moft profound fecrecy with refpeét to all 
thofe who do not form a part of it, and efpecially to the unfor- 
tunate creature who is the object of it. To defend himfelf from 
this combination he has no fuccours, no friend, nor any fup- 
port, counfel, or light to direct him. He fees nothing around 
him but fnares, falfehoods, treacheries, and darknefs. He finds 
himfelf abfolutely alone, and has no refource but himfelf. He 
has no reafon to expect any aid or affiftance, from any one per- 
fon on the face of the earth. A fituation fo fingular is an 
Unique, ever fince the human race came into a 
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From the ftrange tenour even of this fingle paflage, the 
Reader will judge of the /fate of mind of the Writer. The fenfe 
we mean to convey by this lait expreffion will readily occur on 
the perufal of what follows.—At the clofe of this dialogue M. 
Rouffeau gives the following account of the plan which he had 
formed, to tranfmit this pofthumous publication, unaltered, to 
pofterity. 

© Here follows,’ fays he, ¢ a copy of the fuperfcription of the 
manufcript, containing thefe three dialogues, which I had re- 
folved to depofit, under the fole protection of Providence, on 
the high altar of the church of Notre Dame at Paris. But on 
attempting to put this refolution in execution, on the 24th of 
February 1776, I found that, through a precaution perfectly 
new, the grates which inclofe the choir, and through which 
alone I could reach the altar, had been fhut up. I then faw 
myfelf obliged, if not to renounce my project, at leaft to changes 
it; for I fhall always think that I have very happily accom- 
plifhed it, if I find a difcreet and faithful depofitary. Is there 
a more worthy inftrument of the work of Providence than, the 
hand of a virtuous man?’ 


© Depofit configned to Providence. 


€ Protector of the oppreffed, God of juftice and of truth, re- 
ceive this depofit, which is placed upon thy altar, and confided 
to thy Providence by an unfortunate ftranger, alone, without 
fupport, without a protector on the whole earth, abufed, derided, 
defamed, betrayed by an entire generation, -ftudioufly oppreffed 


‘during fifteen years with treatment worle than death, and with 


indignities hitherto unexampled among men, without ever hav- 
ing been able to learn the caufe. All explanation is refufed me, 
all communication is taken from me; I no longer expect from 
men, become ftill more exafperated by their own injuftice, any 
thing but affronts, falfities, and treachery. Eterna) Providence:! 
my fole hope is in thee. Deign- to take my depofit into thy 
keeping, that it may fall into young and faithful hands, who 
may tranfmit it exempt from fraud to-a better generation; who, 
deploting my fate, may learn what treatment:was received from 
the prefent, by a man without gall and without difguife, an 
enemy to every kind of injuftice, but patient in fuffering it, and 
who never either did, or willed, or returned, evil to any man. 
No man has aright, I know, to hope for a miracle, not even. 
innocence opprefled and not known’: as a time will come when 
order will take place, it is fuficient to wait. If my work be 
loft; if it is to be delivered up to my enemies, and to be de- 
ftroyed or disfigured by them ; as this appears unavoidable, I fhall 
not the lefs rely upon thy work, although I am ignorant of the 
time, and the means ; and after having exerted, as I ought, all 
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my efforts towards that end, I wait with confidence, I repofe 
on thy juftice, and refign myfelf to thy will.’ 

That numerous and refpectable clafs of Readers, who have 
been charmed with the writings of M, Rouffeau, will readily 
recognife his hand in this performance: at the fame time, they 
cannot fail to be hurt at various parts of it, which exhibit a 
mortifying and affecting picture of the weaknefles of human 
nature ; and particularly of the extreme and even morbid fenfi- 
bility of this extraordinary man. The fubjedts difcufled in this 
dialogue are fo involved, and would require fo much prefatory 
explanation, that we cannot give any fatisfactory fpecimens of 
it without tranfcribing feveral pages. ‘Though the authenticity 
of the work is fufficiently afcertained by internal evidence; we 
fhall add, that the original manu(cript, written fair with M, 
Rouffeau’s own hand, has been depofited by the Editor in the 
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Art. Ill. 

Ed Sandifort Obfervationes, Sc.—A Collefion of Anatomical and 
Pathological Obfervations ; Books zd and 3d. By Ed. Sandifort, 
Profeffor of Phyfic, Anatomy, and Surgery, in the Univerfity of 
Leyden, 4to. Leyden. 1778 and 1779. 


HE nature of this publication is fuch as to require from 

us only a fhort and general account of its contents. The 
fecond book is divided into eight chapters, the greater part of 
which contain anatomical defcriptions, and pathological remarks, 
relating to the wterus. 

The Author having ‘ately had an opportunity of diffecting the 
body of a woman big with child, who died before delivery, mi- 
nutely defcribes, in the firit chapter, all the appearances on dif- 
fection; adding a variety of obfervations refpecting the fubjedt, 
made by the moft accurate anatomifts and phyfiologiits. “he de- 
fcription is illuftrated by feveral plates, {mall indeed, but well 
executed. Inthe fecond chapter he offers various obfervations, 
deduced from actual diffections, with regard to the oblique pofi- 
tion of the uterus, occafioned by the unequal length of the liga- 
ments ; as well as other remarks refpecting the os uteri, and the 
occafional ftoppage of the Fallopian tubes. 

In the third chapter he treats principally of a human 
evum, which had. been expelled after about eleven weeks fup- 
pofed pregnancy ; and which, though it appeared to be perfect 
in every other re{pett, was found not to contain the leaft veftige 
of a foetus Within it. Inftances are likewife given of the dege- 
neracy of a placenta into hydatides. The fourth chapter contains 
an accuunt of feveral varieties in the placenta and umbilical 
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chord. In the fifth, are related the fatal confequences enfuing 
the too hafty and violent extraction of the placenta. In the 
fixth, the Author defcribes certain anchylofes of the offa pubis; 
and in the feventh and eighth he treats of fome varieties in 
the number of different parts or organs of the body, and in the 
courfe of the lacteal veffels. 

The third book is divided into ten chapters ; in the firft of 
which is given a very particular defcription, illuftrated, as are 
almoft all of the Author’s obfervations, by figures, of a fcetus 
born alive ; in which were prefented many remarkable conforma- 
tions of various parts; particularly an immenfe umbilical rup- 
ture, in which were contained many of the wifcera of the abdo- 
men. In the fecond chapter are contained accounts of the offi- 
fication of the pia mater, and of other parts: and in the third 
is given the hiftory of a fatal fuppreffion of urine, in confe- 
quence of a ftone fticking in the urethra; which was ruptured 
fo as to form “two canals. 

The fourth chapter prefents us with the cafe of a young lady, 
who had for two years had a tumour near the inner angle of the 
eye; which difcharged matter, and caufed the tears to flow 
continually down the cheek. ‘The Author attempting the cure 
of this diforder by incifion, difcovered the caufe of this com- 
plaint, which he foon removed, by the extraction of a_/fone 
fomewhat bigger than a pea. 

In the fifth chapter, an account is given of a remarkable 
thicknefs and hardnefs of the peritoneum ; and of a concretion or 
cohefion of almoft all the abdominal vifcera, in a body which 
he diffeGted. In this fubje&t he found the foramen ovale open; 
and obferves, that this circumftance exifts much oftener than is 
fufpected. 

The fixth chapter contains fome new obfervations, confirm- 
ing and illuftrating thofe which the Author had produced in 
the preceding book, relative to the human ovum. In the feventh 
is given a defcription of a fingular kidney; and in the eighth 
and ninth, various obfervations refpecting the futures of the 
bones of the cranium. ‘The tenth and laft contains defcriptions 
of various bones, which differ from the ufual form. Befides the 
obfervations peculiar to the Author, he has collected many 
others relative to the fubjects here treated of, from the beft 
authors: and the plates, which amount to eighteen in the 
two books, appear to be executed with equal accuracy and 
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Arr. IV. 

ColleBion de difftrens Traités, (Fc.—A Colle&ion of feveral Treatifes 
on Aftronomical Inftruments, and others, relative to various 
Branches of Experimental Philofophy, &c. With ufeful Tables, 
and Copper-plates. By J. H. de Magellan, F.R.S, Correfpond- 
ent Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, &c, 40. 
Paris and London. 12s. Boards, White, Fimiley, &c. 1780, 


HE Author of this Collection of ingenious tra&s is equally 

well known to the learned world by his extenfive corre- 
fpondence, and by the zeal and ability with which he himfelf 
profecutes philofophical inquiries. In the Appendix to our 
56th volume, June 1777, page 548, we gave an account of a 
very ufeful work publifhed by him, containing a particular de- 
{cription of the Englifh oétants and fectants, or, as they are 
commonly called, Hadley’s quadrants ; together with the defcrip- 
tion of a new feétant invented by himfelf. The prefent work is 
to be confidered as a fequel or a fecond part of that performance, 
and appears to have been compofed by the Author, principally 
in confequence of his having undertaken to fuperintend the 
conftruétion of five capital collections of aftronomical and phi- 
lofophical inftruments, executed by Englifh artifts for the court 
of Portugal ; and foon afterwards of fix fimilar collections for 
the court of Spain. In thefe treatifes the Author defcribes the 
various inftruments in the moft particular and fatisfactory man- 
ner, as conftruéted under his infpeétion, by the firft artifts in 
London ; giving a particular account of the various improve- 
ments they have lately received, many of which they owe to 
himfelf. ‘Thefe deicriptions are illuftrated: by feveral copper 
plates. 

The firft of thefe tra&ts contains the defcription of a mew cir 
cular reflecting infirument, invented by the Author, for the pur- 
pofe of obferving, with the greateft precifion, angular diftances 
at fea: and a method is likewife fhewn of altering the common 
fectants, fo as to obtain, in part, the fame advantages. 

In the fecond tract, Mr. Magellan defcribes, in the moft 
minute manner, the conftru€tion and methed of ufing the im- 
proved portable aftronomical quadsants, which form a capital 
part of the above-mentioned collection; particularly with a 
view to the inftruction of thofe, probably inexperienced, philo- 
fophical travellers, and navigators, or young aftronomers, 
whofe office it may be to make ufe of them. We fhould obferve, 
that thefe Collections are evidently intended for the ufe of phi-« 
lofophical expeditions, probably in South America; and the dif- 
ferent inftruments are accordingly difpofed in their refpective 
cafes, in fuch a manner, that one complete collection is diftri- 
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buted into fix cafes, nearly of equal weight, fo as to be conves 
niently carried by three horfes. 

_ In the next tract, Mr. Magellan defcribes very fully the con- 
ftruction and ufes of another part of this philofophical appa- 
ratus; we mean certain new portable barometers, adapted parti- 
cularly to the meafuring the height of mountains, and the 
depth of mines. In this part likewife the Author has contri- 
buted to the improvement of the inftrument; and has taken 
Jaudable pains to make the young obferver fully acquainted with 
every particular relative to the conftruction and manner of em- 
ploying it; furnifhing him likewife with various tables and ex- 
amples, to render the practice of meafuring heights familiar 
to him. 

Befides the barometers appropriated to this particular fervice, 
the Author defcribes various others adapted to common pur- 
pofes, and conftructed with a view of rendering the variations 
in the height of the mercury more fenfible. One of thefe was 
very lately invented by the Chevalier Landriani, of Milan, and 
is called the /tereometrical barometer ; but the fhort defcription of 
it here given cannot be rendered intelligible without the figure. 
The fame obfervation may be applied to a new conftruction of a 
barometer propofed by the Author, under the title of the /eoral 
barometer ; in which the fcale is magnified by the inclination of 
the tube, or its frame, which turns on an axis. 

A third barometer which is here defcribed, called the /fatical 
barometer, is not new, indeed ; for it was the invention of the 
‘Chevalier (we believe Sir Samuel) AZoreland, who prefented one 
of them to Charles II. It is very extraordinary, Mr. Magel- 
Jan obferves, that no authors who have written upon the fubject 
of barometers, have, as far as he recolleéts, made any mention 
of this inftrument; nor has he feen more than two barometers 
of this kind, which he fuppofes to be the only two that exift in 
the world.——‘ One of them was made in the year 1760, by 
the late Mr. Adams, for his prefent Majefty, then Prince of 
Wales. , The conftru€tion of the other had been begun, per- 
haps fome time -before, by the late Mr. Jonathan Siffon. I 
found it by chance, well preferved, in a private houfe, and pur- 
chafed it; and [ have it now by me, completely fitted up, hav- 
ing made fome changes that may be confidered as improvements 
in the conftruction.’ 

We cannot defcribe this curious inftrument without a plate: 
we fhall obferve, however, that it marks the variations in the 
heights of the mercury, by fpaces twice as large as thofe in the 
fimple barometer. We fhall mention, too, an obfervation of 
the Author’s relating to it, who remarks, that the perpetual 
clock, or time-piece, which was conftruéted in London fome 
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years ago *, and which perfectly fucceeded, was formed on the 
{fame principles with this ftatical barometer; the motions pro- 
duced in the mercury, by the varying preflure of the atmofphere, 
being employed in renewing, from time to time, the power 
which gave motion to the pendulum. 

‘ This idea,’ fays Mr. Magellan, ¢ is very happy :—but mo- 
dern mechanifm has very lately advanced much further, with 
refpect to pocket-watches, which go continually, without the ne- 
ceffity of ever winding them up :’—that office being performed 
by the motions neceflarily given to them by the perfon who 
wears them in his fob; and yet they are faid not to differ, ei- 
ther in form or fize, from common watches.—*‘ I have lately 
tried two,’ he adds, * made by Meflrs. Spencer and Parkins, 
during the fpace of twenty-eight days, and was perfectly fatif- 
fied with their performance.’ 

Thefe obfervations are followed by a propofal of the Author’s 
to conftruct a piece of mechanifm, which he calls a perpetual 
metcorograph, or an inftrument connected with a common time- 
piece, or eight-day clock, which fhall perform the office of a 
conftant and fedulous meteorological obferver, and indicate the 
weight, temperature, and moifture of the air, the force of the 
wind, the quantity of rain, the ftate of the tide, and other me- 
teorological defiderata, during the abfence of the owner; as 
well as the precife hour, or even half hour, when the refpective 
changes happened. ‘The very ingenious ideas here thrown out 
by the Author, to facilitate the conftruction of an inftrument 
of this kind, and which, it appeats, have in part been executed 
by him, can only be underftood by having recourfe to the 
performance itfelf; where we learn—with re{pect to the baro- 
meter in particular—that a time-piece, which marks the mo- 
tions of that inftrument, has been going for fifteen years paft, 
at Buckingham-houfe, made by Mr. Cummings; who has 
conftructed another of the fame kind, the price of which amounts 
to about 500 guineas;—and that the Author himfelf has exe-~ 
cuted a time-piece for the fame purpofe, but on a different plan, 
which did not coft more than the fifteenth part of that fum, and 
which has been going for a year patt. 

The title of the next treatife is—* 4n Effay on the new Theory 
of Elementary Fire, &c. with a Defcription of fome new Thermo- 
meters particularly adapted to the making of Obfervations on that Sub- 
ject.” The Author appears to have written this eflay with a 
view to explain to philofophers in general, as well as to his fo- 
rcign philofophical correfpondents in particular, the principles 
on which Dr. Crawford grounded his late theory of animal heat ; 





* The Author here alludes, we fuppofe, to the inftrument exhi- | 


bited at Mr, Cox’s Mufeum,. 
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as many of his friends had complained, perhaps not without 
reafon, that they found fome difficulty in comprehending the 
principles on which that hypothefis is founded. This difficulty 
Mr. Magel'in very properly afcribes to Dr. Crawford’s not 
having entered into a fufficient detail, or explained the bafis of 
his theory in a manner fufficiently familiar. ‘This efflay is not 
only well adapted to ferve as an explanatory commentary on 
Dr. Crawford's work, but it likewife contains much new mat- 
ter, and particularly the refults of feveral experiments made by 
Mr. Kirwan, on the /pecific heat, as it is called, of various bo- 
dies. For the fake of fuch of our philofophical readers as are yet 
unacquainted with this theory, or as an example of the doétrine, 
we fhall give the fubftance, or rather an amplification of one of 
Mr. Magellan’s propofitions, as being well adapted to convey a 
general idea of the changes that have been obferved in the tem- 
perature of certain bodies, when they have been mixed to- 
gether, which are not fuppofed to have any proper chemical 
action on each other. 

It has long been known, that if a pound of water, of the 
temperature, for inftance, of 162° F, be mixed with an equal 
quantity of water of the temperature of 32°, or juft on the 
point of freezing, but fill fluid; the temperature of the mixture 
will be 97°, that is, juft one half of the fum of the two num- 
bers denoting the two temperatures; the heat being equally dif- 
fufed throughout the mafs*, But if onc of thele portions of 
water be converted into ice, fo as to affume a folid form, though 
its temperature be fcarce fenfibly changed +, the heat of the other 
portion being 162°, as betore, the refult, on their admixture 
with each other, will be very different. ‘The following propo- 
fition of the Author’s alludes to this laft cafe. 

© Propofition 34. The difference between the /pecific heat,’— 
or, as Dr, Black has termed it, the /atent heat,—‘ of a fiuid 
body, and that of the fame body in a /olid ftate (that is to fay, 
in a ftate of cryftallization, fixity, or hardnefs), is very confider- 
able.’ 

© Demonftration. Take one pound of water, at the tempera- 
ture of 162°; mix it with 1 pound of powdered ice, the tem- 
perature of which is 32°; agitate the mixture continually, fo 
that the ice may be diflolved or melted ; and the temperature of 
the mixture’ (inftead of being 97°, as in the preceding cafe) 





* See M. Review, November 1779, pag. 384. Note A. 

+ It may be proper to obferve, for the fake of thofe who may not 
be much converfant in obfervations of this kind, that there is a {mall 
Jaticude refpefling the freezing point. Water, at 32°, may {till pre- 
ferve its fluidity ; and sce, at tne fame temperature, may itill retain 
its folid form. 
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‘ will only be 32°, Therefore the /pecific heat of water, in a 
ftate of fluidity, is 130° (for 162—32==130) more than that 
of the fame water, in the form of i ice, or in a folid ftate.’ 

The Autnor afterwards makes an ingenious fuppofition, which 
may be confidered as the converfe of the foregoing propofition. 
He thinks it may be reafonably concluded, from the refult of 
this laft mentioned experiment, that if a pound of ice, 130° bee 
iow the freezing point (that is, as many degrees below it as the 
water in the preceding experiment was above it) could be inti- 
mately mixed with, and diffolved in a pound of water at 32°, 
but ftill fuzd, the temperature of the mixture would, in this 
caie likewife, be 32°: or that the fluid water (at 32°) would 
in this cafe lofe all that portion of its (/pecific) heat (amounting 
to 130°) to which alone it owed its ftate of fluidity ; and which 
it would communicate to the pound of i ice, fo as juft to melt it; 
the two pounds or mafies of matter acquiring, on their admix- 
ture, exactly the temperature of 22 degrees. This experiment 
is perhaps impracticable; but a fimilar trial might be made 
with equal portions of ice and water, not varying fo very greatly 
in temperature from each other as in this inftance ; or in other 
words, with ice not fo cold, and water proportionably warmer. 

Thefe inftances will be fulficient to give fuch of our philofoe 
phical readers, as may be unacquainted with this new theory of 
fire, fome idea of the nature of the fats, or experiments from 
which it is deduced. We learn with pleafure, from a Po/f/cript 
at the end of this efiay, that Dr. Black has at length deter- 
mined fhortly to publ:fh the obfervations which he has made re- 
lative to this curious fubje&t. We fhould not neglect to ob- 
ferve, that Mr. Mageilan defcribes a method of conftructing 
thermometers peculiarly adapted to inquirics of this nature. 
Nor fhould we omit taking notice of a fhort intimation, that a 
correfpondent of the Author’s, the inyenious AZ. Achard of 
Berlin, has lately invented a thermometer, adapted to indicate, 
with exactnefs, degrees of heat much fuperior to whatever 
can be fuftained by thofe of glafs. The bulbs and tubes of - 
thefe new thermometers are made of a tranfparent kind of porce- 
lain ; and contain, inftead of mercury, a metallic compofition, 
confifting of two parts of bifmuth, one of lead, and one of tin. 
As this mixture melts in a heat equal to that of boiling water, 
and as the mercurial thermometers will indicate about 600% of 
Fahrenheit, ic is eafy to obferve that thefe new thermometers 
may be rendered comparable to thofe of mercury, and the {cale be 
extended upwards in a regular manner, 

The laft tract contains a kind of defcriptive catalogue, or in- 
ventory, of every member belonging to the aftronomical, fur- 
veying. or, in fhort, philofophical apparatus, fent to the court 
of Spain. In this are comprehended directions, not only re- 
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{pecting the aftronomical quadrants, and other inftruments be- 
fore treated of, but likewife accounts of aftronomical clocks, 
and pocket watches (including a fhort defcription of a wooden 
pendulum invented by the Author, which is not affected by 
heat or cold, nor fenfibly by moifture or drynefs), telefcopes, 
mariner’s compafiles, magnetic bars, theodolites, and various 
other fubjeéts that intereft the aftronomical obferver, or philo- 
fophical traveller. 

Though this performance appears to owe its publication to a 
particular circumftance—which, by the bye, refle&ts the greateft 
credit on the artifts of this kingdom—thofe who are interefted 
in the fubjeéts difcufled in thefe tracts will here meet with many 
ufeful particulars not to be found in the lateft publications in 
which aftronomical and other philofophical inftruments are de- 
fcribed. On whatever fubject the Author treats, he every 
where fpeaks the language of information ; and fhews a defire— 
we ought rather to fay a zeal—not only to be ufeful to the two 
courts who have had the good fortune to accept his fervices, 
and avail themfelves of his talents, on this occafion, but to the 

ublic in general, | 
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| ART. V. 
Francifci de Wafferberg Inftitutiones Chemie, &c.—Chemical Inftitu- 
- tions for the Ufe of Students. By Francis de Wafferberg. Three 


Vols. 8vo. 15s. fewed. Vienna, 1778, and 1779. Imported by 
T. Lowndes, London. 


HEMISTRY is an art of the moft unqueftionable utility, 
and of moft extenfive application. It has, of late more 
particularly, aflumed not only an unforbidding, but even an 
engaging torm, by the facility with which many of its moft im- 
portant refearches are now conducted, and by the extenfion of 
them to numerous objects which had not before been attended 
to by the old /pagyri/fs. Every well executed attempt to ex- 
plain the principles of this art is of courfe intitled to a favour 
able reception from the public. } 
In the prefent publication, the Author does not pretend to 
give his readers much original matter; though he occafionally, 
and indeed frequently, makes pertinent remarks on the dif- 
ferent fubjects of which he treats. But his principal intention 
is to explain the elements of chemiftry, or rather to give the 
chemical hiftory of bodies, for the ufe of thofe particularly who 
with to be initiated in the principles of that fcience. His work, 
however, cannot fail of being ufeful, in fome degree, to thofe 
even who are already well veried init; as he has collected and 
arranged, under each diftin& head, and in a Janguage familiar to 
{cholars at leaft, the lateft obfervations and diicoveries which 
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have been publifhed, relating to each fubjeét, as they lie dif- 

erfed in academic memoirs, literary journals, or feparate and 
detached publications, written in various languages; feveral of 
which are neceflarily unknown even to many of thofe who have 
long cultivated this art. 

In the three volumes now before us, the Author has exe- 
cuted only a part of his plan; the prefent publication com- 
prehending only the chemical hiftory of all the metals and femi- 
metals, The bulk of the performance is increafed, in confe- 
quence of the method which the Author has frequently adopt- 
ed, of quoting the very words of the refpective authors who 
have beft treated of particular fubjects. He has followed this 
plan, becaufe his work is principally and profefledly drawn up 
for the ufe of T'yros, who have not an opportunity of having 
recourfe to the originals. He withes it, therefore, to be confi- 
dered in the light of a Chemical Library; the parts of which 
are digefted in a fyftematical order. In the firft volume he has 
comprehended all the metals, except platina, the hiftory of 
which he propofes to publifh hereafter fingly; and in the fe- 
cond and third he has given the chemical hiftory of the femi- 
metals: the fecond volume being wholly employed in treating 
of mercury and antimony; and the third containing the hiftory of 
zinc, bifmuth, nickel, arfenic, and cobalt. 

As aurum fulminans is one of the moft curious produétions 
of chemiftry, we fhall extra& from this work fome of the lateft 
obfervations that have been made, and which the Author has 
here collected, concerning it. From the experiments of Mr. 
Bergman in particular, as related in this work, it appears to 
be eftablifhed beyond a doubt, that the prefence of a volatile 
ulcaline falt, either in the agua regia, ot the menftruum, in 
which the gold is diffolved, or the ufe of it as a precipitant, 1s 
abfolutely neceflary towards giving the golden precipitate the 
quality of fulmination. A calx of gold, precipitated with fixed 
alcali, and which will not detonate, immediately acquires a 
detonating quality, on being fimply digefted in volatile alcaline 
{pirit, and then edulcorated and dried. Nay a fimilar inert 
calx, which had been digefted during twenty-four hours with 
vitriolic acid (with a view to expel any part of the aqua regia 
that might be fufpected to adhere to it), acquired a detonating 
quality, on being digefted either with a weak folution of vola- 
tile alcaline fale in water or in {pirit, or with cauftic volatile 
alcali ; or even with a folution of common fa/ ammoniac, or with 
nitrous, or laftly vitriolic ammoniac. 

This volatile alcali, which is fo readily expelled from other 
{ubftances with which it is combined, either by means of a 
fixed alcali, or by the mineral acids, refifts every attempt (in= 
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dependent of heat) that has been made to expel it from the calx 
of this metal. 

It is true, that it has been affirmed by our ingenious coun- 
tryman Dr. Lewis, and by others, that aurum fulminans has 
been deprived of its fulminating property, by digefting it with 
fixed alcaline lixivia, or with oil of vitriol. Mr. Bergman, 
however, ‘ triturated for a long time fix parts of falt of tartar 
with one part of aurum fulminans, and afew drops of diftilled 
water. Adding more wa'er, which was expelled in a heat ¢ 
digeflion, no finell of volatile alcali was perceived during the 
procefs. The refiduum properly edulcorated and dried, not 
only detonated, but more ftiongly than ufual. Again, he ex- 
pofed, during two hours, to a boiling heat, one part of ful- 
minating gold, recently prepared, together with two hundred 
parts of cauftic alcaline /ixivium: but in this cafe likewife, the 
detonating property of the powder was rather inciealed than 
diminifhed.’ 

The fact appears to be, that in the cafes above mentioned, 
in which the aurum fulminans loft its fulminating quality; that 
Jofs was occafioned, not by the chemical action of the alca- 
Jine falt upon it, but by the increated heat, wich a-ftrong alca- 
Jine lixivium is capa’ le of acqu:r:ng, when expofed to the fire: 
for it has been obterved, that heat alone, properly regulated, fo 
as to be juft inferior to that which will produce <n explofion, 
will, if applied a fufficicnt time, deprive the aurum fulminans of 
its detonating prope:ty. Accordingly, Mr. Bergman, ufing a 
diluted:alcaline folution, wiich could not atquire a heat much 
greater than that of fimple water, found, that the aurum fulmi- 
vans was not injured by being boiled in it. 

The Author alleges, that falt of tartar, and many other fub- 
ftances, may deprive aurum fulminans of its peculiar property, 
merely by the mechanical interpofition of their particles, with- 
out any chemical action upon it. He took fome fulminating 
gold, which had apparently loft its detonating quality, by being 
treated with an alcaline falt. Having weil edulcorated it, and 
boiled it in water, fo as to feparate from it ali the interpofed 
alcali, he found, that its fulminating property was again rettored 
to it. 

When aurum fulminans is boiled in oil of vitriol, it cer- 
tainly lofes its fulminating quality ; and, on the expulfion of 
the acid, the gold reaflumes its metallic ftate. But here too 
Mr. Bergman’s experiments, as related by the Author, feem to 
fhew, that the effect depends entirely on the heat of the con- 
centrated boiling acid: for, on diluting the acid, fo as to ren- 
der it incapable of acquiring fo great a heat, the powder boiled 
in it did not lofe its fulminating property. Left — 
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fhould be made to his ufing a weak or diluted acid, he rubbed 
and digefted this powder (we fuppofe without heat) with the 
moft highly concentrated vitriolic acid, and found that it ftill 
retained its fulminating property. 

No fatisfactory hypothelis has yet been invented to explain 
the action of this wonderful powder; half a drach of which, 
as M. Beaumé informs us (and not half a grain, as the Author 
fays *), though fired in the open air, produces a louder explo- 
lion than even fome pounds of gun-powder fired from a cannon, 
The opinion which has hitherto been thought the moft pro- 
bable was, that its effects were principally owing to a nitrous 
ammoniac, ot nitrum fiammans, as it has been called, or to a 
nitrous fulphur contained in the compofition: but Mr. Bergman 
appears to have overturned this manner of accounting for the 
phenomenon, by producing a genuine eurum fulminans, or a 
fulminating calx of gold, which, according to him, does not 
contain any nitrous acid. This, he thinks, he has effected by 
diffolving a precipitate of this metal (which would not deto- 
nate) in vitriolic acid; and then again producing a frefh preci-~ 
pitation by means of volatile alcali, which was found to be pof- 
feffzd of a fulminating quality. 

We do not however concur in opinion with the Author, in 
thinking, that Mr. Bergman’s trials decifively prove, that no 

ous acid was contained, or could poflibly remain, tn the 
above-mentioned calx, after it had been digefted with oi] of 
vitriol; as the nitrous acid might poflibly be fo intimately com- 
bined with the calx, as to refit the means he employed to dif- 
lodge it. We fhall offer the following obfervation, as better 
adapted to fhew, either that no nitrous acid is contained in the 
calx ; or, at leaft, not in a fufficient quantity to account for the 
phenomena prefented by this powder. 

Mr. Bergman has lately obferved, what has been long ago 
remarked, that aurum fulminans expofed to heat in ftrong veflels 
exactly clofed, or without any communication with the exter- 
nal air, does not produce any explolion; the gold being redu- 
ced to its metallic ftate without noile. Now it is well known, 
that in gun-powder, as well as in other combinations of the 
nitrous acid with inflammable matters (for fuch tlte volatile al- 
cali, an ingredient in the aurum fulminans, undoubtedly con- 
tains), a deflagration, or even a detonation, will take place 





* M. Beaumé, of whom the Author very frequently fpeaks not 
very refpectfully, though fo largely indebted to his valuable writings, 
may here very juftly apply to the Author himfelf what the latter 
foon afterwards fays of M. Beaumé, on account of his having com- 
mitied a miftake in quoting from Mr. Bergman,—* Parum Jane exace 
ta talis eff au@orum citatio,’ 
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even in clofe veflels, or without the accefs of common air, in 
confequence of the dephlogifticated air generated from the nitrous 
acid, as hath been of late fully explained by many of Dr. Prieft- 
ley’s experiments ; from whofe mode of experimenting alone, 
we apprehend a fatisfactory folution of the phenomena of the aurum 
jfulminans, and other powders of a fimilar kind, is to be ob- 
tained. 

No perfon who writes on the fubject of aurum fulminans, and 
perhaps excites his readers to the making experiments on it, 
ought to omit giving them the moft earneft cautions with re- 
fpect to the handling of fo dangerous a fubftance. We thall 
therefore obferve, that the moft dreadful and horrid mifchiefs 
have followed the explofion even of no great quantity of it; 
and further, that the whole quantity contained in a vial has 
more than once been kindled by the acceffion of a {mall unheed- 
ed particle that happened to ftick in the neck of the vial, and 
which has been fired, by its fuffering only the flight friGtion given 
it by merely thrufting in the glafs ftopper. 

To what we have aJready faid of this work, and of its uti- 
lity with refpect to thofe particularly who wifh to enter on the 
ftudy of chemiftry, we fhall only add, that, in the fucceeding 
volume, the Author propofes to include the Chemical Hiftory 


of the inflammabl, and, if pofible, of the /aline faoaneS 
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Difionnajre de Cheme, &c.— A Dictionary of Chemiftry, containing 
the Theory and Prattice of that Science; together with its Appli- 
cation to Natural Philofophy, Natural Hiftory, Medicine, and the 
Arts depending upon Chemiltry. Second Edition, revifed, and 
confiderably augmented. By M. Macquer, M.D. &c. 4 vols. 
1zmo. Paris. 1778, &c. 


HOUGH the fourth and laft volume of the fecond 
edition of this valuable work (the three firft of which 
were publifhed in 1778) has been in our hands fome time, we 
think we fhail do an acceptable fervice to thofe who intereft 
themfelves in chemical refearches, to inform them of the very 
confiderable additions, and the great improvements, which it 
has received, and which render its bulk nearly double to that 
of the firft edition, The merit of the work, as firft publifhed, 
is now too well known, to render it neceflary for us to refer to 
the character of it given in our 46th Volume, March 1772, 
or indeed rather of Mr. Keir’s excellent tranflation of it, .en- 
riched with notes, and with new articles added by himfelf; 
feveral of which, as well as of thofe added to the German 
tranflation by M, Poerner, M. Macquer has adopted in the pre- 
fent edition. , 
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In this edition the greateft part of the articles has received 
fome improvement or augmentation. The number of perfons 
who cultivate chemiftry is now fo great, that new lights are 
almoft daily thrown on various fubjects of that fcience. The 
moft extenfive additions, however, that have been made to the 
firft edition of this work are to be found under the words, 
Affinity, Charcoal, Metallic Calces, Quick-lime, Combuftion, Mi- 
neral Waters, Cauftic Volatile Alcaline Spirit of Sal Aimmoniac, 
Iron, Fire, Luna Cornea, Nitre, Bones of Animals, Gravity, 
Phlogifton, Phofphoric Stones, Platina, Salt, Sulphur, Esmetic 
Tartar, Art of Dying, Veffels and Utenjils of Chemifiry, Varnip, 
Wine, Vitrification, and many others. 

Befides thefe augmentations of former titles, this edition 
contains many articles, or rather diflertations, that are entirely 
new ; the principal of which, as indicated by the Author, oc- 
cur under the words, Cau/fficity, Diamond, Flower, Magnefia, 
Molybdenum, Nickel, Nitre with a bafis of Magnefia, Blood of 
Animals, Acid Soaps, Soldering, Amber, Sugar, Veffels appropri- 
ated to Cookery, Burning Gla/s, and feveral others of lefs confe- 
quence. 

In the preceding lift we have omitted to mention the moft 
material and bulky of the additions that have been made 
to this work, and which are prefented in nine or ten large ar- 
ticles, under the title Gas, or (to follow the nomenclature of 
Dr. Prieftley, and the greater part of our countrymen) Air. 
The interefting and important obfervations that have been lately 
made on this fruitful fubjeét, have very juftly excited the par- 
ticular attention of the Author, who has beftowed above 160 
pages in forming, from the obfervations of Dr. Prieftley and 
his numerous fellow-labourers, an excellent compendium of the 
many difcoveries that have been made in this new branch 
of chemical fcience within thefe few years. The neceflity af 
fuch an addition had likewife occurred to the Englifh Tranfl.:- 
tor, who formed a fimilar epitome, as a neceflary appendix to 
the fecond improved edition of his tranflation, 

Two novelties ought not to be pafled over unnoticed, which 
ditinguifh this edition of the Dictionary ct Chemiltry from the 
preceding edition, and indeed from all other Dictionaries, and 
which, in a very confiderable degree, add to the utility of it. 
The effential articles of the work are of fuch extent, that they 
might form a regular treatife, were they not, as it were, infu- 
Jated, and detached from each other, in confequence of their 
alphabetical arrangement. “The Author has therefore planned 
a certain order, in which the articles are to be read by thole 
who would ufe the work as a fyftematical treatife; pointing 
out the method which the reader is to follow in- the perufal of 
it, and particularly naming the cillerent ariicles in fucceffion, 
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in akind of tabular order; affigning, at the fame time, the 
reafons on which the propofed train of reading is founded, 
The Author is fo perfpicuous a writer, that, we apprehend, the 
chemical ftudent may meet with more information in the pro- 
pofed mode of perufing this DiGtionary, than from many Au- 
thors who have treated the fame fubjects in a fy{tematic form. 
In fact, however, as the Author himfelf in part obferves, this 
work is not properly a Di&tionary, but a collection of treatifes 
or diflertations on fubjects which, however difperfed or fepa- 
rated in confequence of an alphabetical arrangement, have a 
natural relation to, and an intimate conneétion with, each 
other. 

The next fingularity, which clofes this Di&ionary, is an In- 
dex, or Table of Matters, of the mott extenfive and comprehen- 
five kind, and which occupies no lefs than 440 pages. It is 
executed in fuch a manner by a Friend of the Author, as not 
only to anfwer the common purpoles for which Indexes are 
ufually made; but is, at the fame time, a moft inftructive com- 
pendium or abridgement of the whole work. ‘The more exten- 
five articles of the Dictionary, in particular, are here briefly, 
but fatisfactorily, analyzed under each head; and, at the fame 
time, the reader who wifhes for information on a particular 
fubject, which is not to be found in the Dictionary, under a 
particular title, but lies perhaps concealed in the middle of a 
long diflertation, readily finds the information he wants, by 
having recourfe to this very communicative Index. In fhort, 
the Index itfelf, or the greater part of it, may be read with 
fatisfaction and improvement, or as aremembrancer, by thofe 
who are fomewhat converfant in chemiftry ; as there is fcarce 
an eflential paragraph in the Dictionary, the fubftance of which 
is not there announced, at lJeaft in a few words. A fhort 
account of a few recent obfervations or difcoveries contained in 
fome of the articles added in this edition, may poffibly be new 
and acceptable to many of our philofophical readers. 

Under the articles, Bones of Animals and Phofphorus, an ace 
count is given of a late curious difcovery made by Mr. Scheele 
(who difcovered the Acid of Spar), relative to phofphorus, or the 
phofphoric acid; a fubftance which, on account of its dear- 
nefs, has not hitherto perhaps been fo extenfively examined, as 
it will probably be hereafter, in confequence of this new and 
eafy method of procuring it. It has been difcovered by him, 
that the bones of animals contain a large quantity of this acid, 
which has hitherto been procured, with great difficulty and 
difguft, from urine; but which may be extracted from bones, 
by a very fimple and eafy procefs. M. Macquer, though he 
has executed the procefs with fuccefs, does not enter into any 
particular detail, ‘Though we cannot add any thing with re- 
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fpe&t to quantities, we fhall fupply a few deficiencies in this 
article from our reading elfewhere, and indeed from our own 
experience. 

The nature of the earth which forms the bafis of the bones 
of animals has, till very lately, been entirely unknown to che- 
mifts, who did not fufpect that it was combined witha certain 
fixed principle, which difguifed it, and which eluded the action 
of the moft violent heat employed in calcination. Mr. Scheele 
has afcertained, that bones principally confift of a true calca- 
reous earth, intimately combined with the phofphoric acid. 
On adding oil of vitriol to bones reduced to powder, or which 
have even been previoufly calcined to whitenefs, the vitriolic 
acid having a greater affinity to the calcareous earth than the 
phofphoric, immediately combines with that earth, and expels 
from thence the phofphoric acid. Heating the matter in a 
proper vefiel, hot water is to be fucceffively added to it, till all 
that is foluble or acid in it be extracted; the water is then to 
be diftilled or evaporated down to a fmall quantity. It will thus 
eradually depofit the felenite which is contained in it, and which 
is to be removed, It is then to be reduced toa pretty thick 
confiftence, or may be brought into the ftate of a dry vitriform 
faline mafs, in acrucible. It appears now to differ from the 
phofphoric acid of urine, in a vitreous ftate, only in its ftill re- 
taining a portion of felenite or earthy matter. If this fub- 
tance be now mixed with a proper quantity of charcoal, and 
be fubjected to diftillation, even in a heat which a coated glafs 
retort is capable of fuftaining, 2 phofphorus will come over per- 
feétly fimilar to that obtained from urine. 

M. Rouelle has obferved, that a greater quantity of the phof- 
phoric falt may be procured from frefh bones, than from fuch as 
have been calcined. With refpect to the quantity that may be 
obtained, M. Macquer eftimates, from the experiments which 
he has made on this fubject, that three or four ounces of it may 
be procured from each pound of bone, or hartfhorn. 

Another, but apparently a more expenfive and operofe, me- 
thod of extracting this acid from bones is likewife here indi- 
cated. Nitrous acid is to be added to them, which will totall 
diffolve them. Vitriolic acid is then to be gradually added to 
the folutio:, till no more felenite appears to be precipitated 
from itz ’ The liquor is then to be diftilled or evaporated ; to 
expel all the nitrous acid now fet at liberty, and the excefs, 
fhould there be any, of the vitriolic, together with all the hu- 
midity. The refiduum, thus obtained, will be fimilar to the 
preceding, and equally fit for the preparation of phofphorus. 

An experiment which M. Macquer relates, towards the end 
of the article Gas, as having been communicated to him b 
M. Bucquet, deferves notice ; as it feems, as he obferves, to 
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firike at the bafis of Dr. Black’s, or the prefent received, the« 
ory relating to quick-lime, and fixed air; and as M. Macquer 
takes pains, we think without fuccefs, to explain it. 

According to the prefent theory, mild calcareous earths ex- 
pel the volatile alcali from fal ammoniac, in a concrete, folid, 
or mild {tate ; becaufe they furnifh it with fixed air: and quick- 
lime expels the volatile alcali from the fame falt, in a fluid and 
cauftic ftate; becaufe it does not contain the fixed air which is 
requifite to render the volatile alcali mild. M. Bucquet, how- 
ever, affirms, that the earthy pellicle, or cruft, formed on the 
furface of lime water expofed to the air, and which (as being, 
according to the prefent theory, in a mild ftate) ought to act 
upon the fal ammoniac in the fame manner as lime ftone, or 
chalk, on the contrary, expels from it a volatile alcali in a fluid 
and cauttic ftate, 

Though it is more proper to make experiments to clear up this 
difficulty, than to form theories, or to reafon upon it; the latter 
only happens at prefent to be in our power: except indeed with 
refpect to what we have to object againft M, Macquer’s folu- 
tion of it. We thall obferve, therefore—firft taking the fact for 
granted—that M. Macquer’s manner of accounting for it is by 
no means fatisfactory. He fuppofes, that the cruft is princi- 
pally formed, in confequence of the mere avolation of a part of 
its former folvent, the water; and confequently, that it is ftill 
left in as cauftic a ftate as when it was diflolved in it: lime 
water, being a /aturated folution of the lime in water; and there- 
fore not capable of retaining the whole of the lime in a ftate of 
folution, when a part of its folvent, the water, is evaporated. 
M. Macquer propofes, at fome leagth, the trial of a particular 
experiment, to afcertain the juftice of this manner of accounting 
for the faé&t: but a much more fimple and expeditious mode of 
inquiry, which overturns his folution, occurs to us; and has 
been executed, even while we are writing on this fubject.—A 
quantity of {trong lime water was expofed to the air, previoufly 
diluted with a much larger quantity of fimple water than the 
mixture could poflibly lofe, by evaporation, during the courfe of 
the experiment. In lefs than two hours, a palpable cruft was 
formed on its furface; though the quantity of water, which 
had been added to the lime water, would not have been evapo- 
rated from it in the courfe of feveral days. 

We think that the phenomenon is eafily and naturally to be 
accounted for, by only fuppofing that the lime (or, as it certainly 
ought rather to be called,—the calcareous falt) fuddenly lofes 
its property of being foluble in water, on its recovering a very 
fmall portion of its fixed air from the atmofphere. In that cate, 
it does not contain a fufficient quantity of the laft mentioned 
principle to contribute to the formation of a mild volatile alcali. 
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Under the new Article, Burning-glafs, M. Macquer has re- 
lated a variety of experiments formerly made by others, as well 
as other trials lately made by himfelf; particularly with the 
large and magnificent glafs of M. Trudaine. This capital in- 
ftrument confilts of two large curved plates of glafs, each eight 
lines thick, whofe concave furfaces are turned towards each 
other ; fo as to form a lenticular cavity of four feet in diameter, 
and which is filled with 140 French pints [we believe, Englith 
quarts] of fpirit of wine. The thicknefs or depth of the {pirit 
at the center of the glafs is fix inches and five lines; and each 
of the glafles has been formed on a radius of eight feet. Its 
focus of parallel rays is at the diftance of ten feet ten inches and 
one line from the centre of the lens ; and the image of the fun 
there formed is 15 lines in diameter. This focus is occafionally 
contracted, to a circle of about eight lines in diameter, and the 
heat accordingly confiderably augmented, by the interpofition 
of a fecond and fmaller lens of folid glafs. 

From the experiments made upon pure gold with this power- 
ful inftrument, it appears, that that metal actually undergoes a 
partial vitrification ; and that the fmoke which is feen to arife 
from it does not proceed from a decompofition of the metal, 
but is a vapour of the gold itfelf: for on holding a cold plate 
of filver over it, the vapour was condenfed on its furface fo as 
to pild it. Thofe who delight in the marvellous, M. Macquer 
obferves, have not only been inclined to confider this fmoke as 
one of the conftituent principles of the gold [Homberg, in fact, 
confidered at’as the mercurial principle of this metal]; but have 
likewife imagined that, on its gilding the plate of filver, this 
fame fuppofed principle actually combined with the filver, and 
effected a real tranfmutation of it into gold. M. Macquer has 
however fully fhewn, that this vapour confifts of the intire gold 
in fubftance. 

We fhall only mention another very fingular obfervation re- 
lative to this fubject. M. Macquer obferves, that during thefe 
experiments, the melted globule of gold was feen frequently to 
turn round on its center during a confiderable fpace of time ; 
and further, that any little detached particles that were feen on 
its furface, conftantly moved to the inferior part of the globule 
that was oppo/ite to the fun; and that whenever they were pur- 
pofely turned half round towards the fun, they quickly returned 
to their former fituation. He confiders this effect as being pro- 
duced by a mechanical impulfon of the folar rays. 

A fingular circumftance relative to the folar rays thus col- 
Je&ted into a focus, deferves particular attention. It occurs 
under the Article, Fire. A pane of glafs, as thin as a fheet of 
paper, which would melt in an inftant, on putting it into the 
flame of acandle, refitted the violent heat of the focus as long 
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as he chofe to hold it there: although in the very fame place, a 
fufficiently large piece of iron would melt in an inftant, and 
throw out red hot fparks to more than the diftance of a foot. 
On the occafion of this curious obfervation, our philofophical 
Readers will naturally be reminded of Mr. Melville’s ingenious 
Obfervations on Light, publifhed in one of the Volumes of the 
Edinburgh Phy/fical and Literary Effays. B y 





ArT. VII. 


Beytrage xur Kentnifs Grofsbritanniens, &c, i, e. Effays on the prefent 
S ate of Great Britain. Lemgo. 8vo,. 1780. 


c ke contents of the book before us are the following: 
On the character of the Englifh—On the Englifh confti- 
tution—On the Britifh land and fea forces—On taxes and na- 
tional debt—On the provifion made for the poor—QOn the Eng- 
lith laws, courts of judicature, and the manner of adminifter- 
ing juftice—On trade—Remarks on the city of London—On 
the curiofities, and other things worth feeing, in London and 
its environs—Advice to foreigners who vifit England. 

The Author of thefe Effays, whofe name is not mentioned, 
has been many years refident in London, as he declares in the 
Preface to his book; and we think his obfervations on the 
feveral fubjects which he treats are, in general, very juft. He 
promifes another Volume, wherein he intends to give an ac- 
count of the ftate of religion, of the literature, and of the arts 
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To ouR READERS, 


tp At the defire of many of our English Readers, who feem 
to be more peculiarly interefted in the Literature of their own 
country, we propofe, for the future, to gratify their partiality 
by a new divifion of our APPENDIX; appropriating one part 
of it to Foreign, and the other to Britis Publications: and 
by this means we hope to provide a difh for every palate. 


BRITISH PUBLICATIONS, 


Am-T.: i. 

4 Galic and Englifh Di&ienary; containing all the Words in the 
Scotch and Irith Dialects of the Celtic, that could be collected 
from the Voice, and old Books and Mss. By the Rev. William 
Shaw, A.M. 2 Vols. 4:0. 21. 2s, in Boards, Murray, &c. 
1730. 

‘7 oe Diionary muft be a valuable acquifition to the ftu- 

dent in GALIc ; for it appears to be the refult of unwea- 
ried application, and a thorough acquaintance with the lan- 
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guage. The Poems of Offian, &c. have given fome eclat to the 
Galic; though we apprehend very few Englifhmen will be at 
the pains of ftudying the language with grammatical precifion, 
in order to compare Mr. M‘Pherfon’s tranflation with the ori- 
ginals. ‘Thofe that give him credit for his fidelity as a collector 
of the traditional or written fongs of the Highland bards, will 
not be very forward to difpute his accuracy as a tranflator: 
Sturdy {ceptics, who quarrel with his honefty, think every fub- 
ordinate enquiry loft in the contention; and to them it is mat- 
ter of perfect indifference, whether a man can tranflate Galic 
into Englifh, or Englifh into Galic. 

If, however, the Galic be, as Mr. Shaw fuppofes it really 
was, * the fpeech of paradife,’ putting Offian out of the quel- 
tion, it would be a fufficient motive to excite a curious man to 
ftudy it, for its high antiquity, yea its divine origin, The 
language immediately taught our firft parents by God himfelf 
mutt have beauties worthy of its Author, and a purity and fim- 
plicity in fome degree congenial to the primitive innocence of 
the happy pair, to whom it was originally communicated. 

This idea operated very ftrongly on our Author, and was one 
motive to his prefent undertaking. - * Obferving (fays he) with 
regret, the indolence and inactive zeal of my compatriots in 
the caufe of their expiring language, with the moft ardent en- 
thufiafm I was impelled to attempt fnatching from oblivion, 
and, in her laft ftruggles for exiftence, preferve in a Dictionary, 
as much as poflible of the greateft monument of antiquity per- 
haps now in the world: for the Galic is the language of Japhet, 
Jpoken before the Deluge,’and probably the fpeech of Paradife.’ 

This affertion is accompanied with no proof: but perhaps 
the Author imagined the matter had been fufficiently fettled by 
the congenial om of the adventurous Hiftorian of the 
primitive tongue, Mr. Rowland Jones, in a. certain Treatife 
on the *¢ Origin of Language and Nations, hieroglyphically, 
etymologically, topographically, defined and fixed.” Now, in- 
{pired with the fame ardent paffion for the /Ve//h, as our Au- 
thor is for the Erfe (both indeed being branches fhooting out 
from the fame paradifaical root), this bold adventurer into the 
darkeft of dark times affures us, that ** various matters of an- 
tiquity are treated by him in a method entirely new.” We 
believe him. But to fupply Mr. Shaw’s defeét, who hath 
contented himfelf with a bare pofition, without offering any 
argument, or producing any authority, to eftablifh it, we fhall 
prefent our Readers with Mr. Rowland Jones’s /agacious reafon 
for giving the Celtie an ante-diluvian exiftence. ‘* Babel was 
Called fo from ba-bi-el; i. e. beings calling like Ba’s, or fheep. 
—It is likely that this language, as it thus defines the predilu- 
Vian as well as the poft-diluvian names, and gives the etymo- 
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logy of languages preferable to any other, mu/? have exifted be- 
fore the confusion of languages ; ; and if ‘ail the world /pake in 
onc language, this mu/t be it Stimulated by an enthufiafm 
equally patriotic, a certain Scandinavian hiftorian hath ** de- 
fined and fixed”’ the feat of Paradife in Norway ! Thus will 
zeal for a iavourite fyftem betray the moft learned men into 
abfurdities, arid produce a fondnefs that borders on childifhnefs, 
and grows tefty and wayward the moment its darling wifhes are 
oppofed. 

We infett thefe refleGtions, not to depreciate the general 
merit of the work before us, but to difcourage that blind at- 
tachment to national prejudices, in which fome writers confi- 
det the very honour of their country as fo eflentially concerned, 
that they frequently facrifice good fenfe and moderation, while 
they prefs forward in fupport of them. 

The, Author, after fome general obfervations on the prefent 
laborious undertaking, informs us in his Preface, that, in or- 
der to complete it, he ‘undertook a journey from London to 
the Highlands of Scotland in the {pring of 1778.’ © Having 
(fays he) made a progrefs into almoft every corner of the high- 
band part of the continent, and vifited the moft confiderable of 
the Hebrides, expofed to much fatigue, and many ineonvenien- 
ces, I pafled over to Ireland, there alfo to purfue the Galic ; 
and returned to London in 17795 after a perambulation of about 
three thoufand miles, with a collection of near thirty thoufand 
articles for a Dictionary. 

‘ In the Highlands, there being few books, and ftill fewer 
manufcripts, in the Scotch dialect, the‘ language in the living 
voice was the only fource from which I could glean vocables. 
In the iflarid of Mult, however, Mr. M‘Arthur, one of the 
minifters there, who underftands the language well, laid before 
me about 209 words, part of which [ tranfcribed, uncertain 
whether I had feen them before. 

© The better clafs of the people every where, with alacrity, 
afforded every poflible information, and for that purpofe fel- 
dom {poke to me but in the ancient tongue, turning the con- 
verfation on various fubjects, to give an opportunity of catch- 
ing new words. But the common people, who are generally 
poffeifed of whatever narration remains in the country, muft all 
be bought. They told me I had been well paid by his Majefty 
for what I undertook, otherwife I fhould not have been at fo 
much pains ; and therefore they feldom opened their mouths 
before they were paid.’ 

Our Author acknowledges his particular obligations to Sir 
John Foulis ; and when he confiders the pains this gentleman 
hath taken in treafuring up whatever is curious of Celtic ori- 
gin, and with what liberality he communicates the —_*< 
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his inveftigations, for the fervice of the public, he hopes ¢ fome 
bard will write his epitaph, and every patriot gaedheal add a ftone 
to his carn.’ 

‘ In Ireland (fays Mr. Shaw) I have been chiefly obliged to 
Colonel Vallancy, who, by indefatigable induftry, hath ace 

uired a thorough acquaintance with the Galic, and deferves 
much of all the friends of the antiquities of that nation. 
Trinity College library contains many books and manufcripts 
in the old letter, and ona variety of fubjedts, to which I had 
accel by means of Dr. Cleghorn, and the indulgence of Dr. 
Leland. Thefe volumes, elegantly tranfcribed, but fealed 
books to moft of the prefent age, while I furveyed and exa- 
mined them, and looked back on the ancient ftate of this once 
bleffed and lettered ifland, produced emotions eaficr conceived 
than defcribed,’ This Work indeed merits encouragement, 
and we hope the Author will be fully rewarded for his affiduity. 
The lift of fubfcribers, though not numerous, is refpectable. 
The Author mentions Genera! Melvil as his principal patron, 
and beftows a very handfome compliment on his tafte for ane 








cient and modern learning. B 1 
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Art. II. 
Letters from Baron Haller to bis Daughter, on the Truths of the Chrif- 
tian Religion. Tranflated froin the German, Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
fewed, Murray. 1730, 


HIS learned Writer hath very defervedly diftinguifhed 

himfelf by his phyfilogical eflays. His genius and ftu- 
dies were chiefly adapted to medical and pbhilofophical enquiries. 
He miftook his talents, when he adventured to foar into the re- 
gions of fancy ; hence his U/ong will ever be regarded, by per- 
fons of tafte, as the laboured effort of a flow and cold imagi- 
nation, which borrowed from art what fhould have been pro- 
duced by genius, and made correctnefs fupply the place of in- 
vention. Its moral may be good, its fentiments pure, and the 
whole well intended; but if fancy creates, it muft intereft. 
If we are delighted with its vifions, we muft realife them. It 
is eafy to be romantic, when imagination acts without the 
guidance of good fenfe. ‘To preferve the truth and force of 
nature, amidft the wild rovings of a rapt and lively fancy, re- 
quires the firft qualities of human genius—a vigorous invention, 
and a correct judgment. 

But thefe remarks, we muft confefs, are not eflential to the 
prefent fubject. The name of the Author, and the recollec- 
tion of his former productions, betrayed us intothem. We 
have no difpute with Baron Haller, either as a ftudent of na- 
ture, where he was fuccefsful, or an adventurer in the more 
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airy and hazardous track of fancy, where his genius failed 
him. Our prefent concern with this good man is confined to 
another object,—an object, indeed, on which he himfelf ap- 
pears to have fet the higheft value towards the clofe of his life ; ; 
—and that was, the orthoaoxy of his faith: 

The Tranflator, in his Preface to thefe Letters, informs us, 
that ‘this great and good man, in the earlier part of life, had 
his doubts concerning the objects of the Chriftian faith; but 
thefe doubts were difpelled by a fuccefsful application to every 
branch of fcience on the one hand, and by a candid examina- 
tion of the facred oracles on the other. While his humane 
and feeling mind embraced, in the bonds of love, ail his 
fellow-men, and interefted them in their prefent and future 
concerns, there was one perfon, whom God and nature had re- 
commended to his peculiar attention and care. He had a 
daughter, dear to him as his own foul. To her he addreffed, 
at different times, but in a regular fucceflion, thefe Letters, 
which were afterwards, by his permiffion, publifhed for the 
benefit of the world at large. They have met on the conti- 
nent, and it is to be hoped they will meet in this illand, with a 
favourable reception.’ 

The capital defign of thefe Letters is, to collect the moft 
firiking evidences of Chriftianity into as fmall a compafs as the 
nature of fuch an undertaking would admit. ‘The Editor 
pafles too extravagant an encomium on them, when he fays, 
that.‘ they exhibit the completeft defence of Chrittianity that 
has yet been offered to the world.” We have a much lower 
opinion of their merit, though we are by no means difpofed to 
depreciate it. The Author hath gone over an old and beaten 
track ; and though what he hath advanced may be very edi- 
fying to common Chriftians, yet he hath produced no new ar- 
gument; nor hath he placed any old one in fuch a light as to 
make it appear more ftriking, or give it more force. 

The good Baron hath puthed his faith into the darkeft cor- 
ners of myttery; and, lie Greffet, one of the French beaux- 
efprits, became an enthufiaft in his old age, in order to be at 
the fartheft diftance from the infidelity which tainted his youth. 
‘ My. Haller (fays his Editor very gravely) receives with pious 
awe, even what he cannot comprehend, and with humble con- 
fidence walks forward into thole regions, where, according to 
the figure of the poct, “* Lame faith leads underftanding 
blind.” 

This dame faith indeed feems to be a very proper guide to a 
blind underflanding ;—for if it had the bappine(s of feeing for it- 
felf, it would fcorn to be indebted to fuch a condutor ! 

We mutt, however, in juftice, remark, that the good inten- 
tion with which thefe Letters were written, and the piety 
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which breathes through the whole, ought to relax the feverit 
of criticifm, and recommend them to the efteem of the Chrif- 
tian reader; who, if he cannot approve of all the Author’s 
fentiments, may be edified by fome; and, from the charity 
which is here inculcated, may learn to excufe what he cannot 
applaud. 

The Reader may be able to form fome judgment of Mr. 
Haller’s addrefs in the management of a metaphyfico-theologicad 
argument, by the following extract from the eleventh Letter : 

‘ God hath joined the foul to the body, the divine to the 
human nature; a being indivifible, fimple, immeafurable, with- 
out extent, without any corporeal property, to a body infinite- 
ly inferior to it. This is a truth of which we are abfolutely 
convinced. Though a difquifition of this nature fal!s not with- 
in my prefent defign, yet I have ufed the confideration only by 
way of example. 

‘ That a being incorporea] and indivifible governs the world, 
and that all motion is derived from him, though the operation 
is invifible, are truths univerfally believed. Why then may 
he not aé&t upon fpirits, immaterial and indivifible like himfelf ? 
Why is it impoffible that the divine attributes, fuch as wifdom, 
goodnefs and juftice, and the power of working miracles, fhould 
be intimately united with a created fpirit, and difplaygd in him, 
thouch after a particular manner? , 

‘I am no theologian, and therefore do not employ thofe 
terms of art which have been invented by difputants on the 
incarnation of our Saviour, and the union of God and Chrift. 
J muft, however, remark, that the word perfon is improperly 
ufed, fince it implies, as every one knows, a thing different 
from every other thing, which thinks, wills, and acts, for it- 
felf only. Now we cannot fuppofe any fuch diftin€tion in the 
Divinity. I think, however, that the words of our Saviour 
himfelf oblige me to believe, and with a full acquiefcence of 
faith, that Jcfus Chrift was not a fimple man, nor even a mere 
angclic being ; but that the Author and Creator of all things 
hath united himfelf, in an incomprehenfible manner, to beings 
which are not pure fpirits; to the human foul of Chrift; that 
in this foul were vifibly manifefted divine qualities and perfec- 
tions; and that this union of the divine with the human nature 
was in Jefus fo intimate and perfect, that he both thought 
and a&ted as God thinks and aéts; and that it was with juf- 
tice, therefore, that divine honours were paid him, and that he 
was called God.’ 

No perfen ever wrote on this intricate fubje& without add- 
ing, in fome degree or other, to its obfcurity. Orsthodox as 
the Baron /?rives to be, yet as he hath attempted to accommo- 
date matters between faith and reafon, myftery and philofophy, 
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he hath incautioufly inclined a point or two toward herefy, 
A writer who would maintain a character for foundnefs in a 
faith, muft (unlefs he is very found indeed!) avoid, as much as 
pofiible, all explanations and definitions of a profound doétrine, 
If he be prefled hard for a definition, let him confine himfelf to 
mere negatives. One pofitive term may ruin his caufe for ever! 
We give this advice to thofe many gentlemen of the houfe of 
Moderation, who are anxious to keep terms with orthodoxy and 
herefy s—gentlemen who eat the bread of the former, and are 
ambitious to gain the good word of the latter ;—gentlemen 
who muft be thought /ound, or the faints will ftarve them ; 5 yet 
not too found, for then the finners will Jaugh at them ! Ifa 
man be indeed heartily orthodox, he may be as poftive as he 
pleafes: he may define, and not refine,—to ufe an orthodox 
pun ;—-and, like his Dutch preceptor [Marck], may defcribe 
perfonality as ‘¢ a pofitive mode of entity, ultimately terminating 
and comprehending a fubftantial nature, giving to it incommu- 


nicability.” Q. E. D. a1) k 
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Memoirs of the Life, Death, and wonderful Writings of Facob Behmen; 
now firft done at large into Englifh from the “belt Edition of his 
Works in the original German ; with ‘an introdutory Preface of 
the Tranflator, directing to the right Ufe of this myfterious and 
extraordinary Theofopher. By Francis Okely, formerly of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 2s. fewed. Lackington. 
170. 


HE Reformation, which opened fuch an extenfive field 

for the improvement of the human underftanding in eve- 
ry branch of fcientific and theological knowledge, produced 
fuch confequences as will ever mark its imperfection, though, 
in the eye of wifdom and candour, they by no means difprove 
its utility and importance. ‘They were indeed the natural con- 
fequences of a work that was not immediately under the con- 
troul of divine power, and was not direcied, in every ftep of 
it, by the extraordinary influence of unerring Wifdom. Where 
men are left, in a great meafure, to their own free will, they 
will too often mingle their paflions and prejudices with the dic- 
tates and refolutions of cooler and iteadier principles ; fo that, 
if their defigns are not wholly defeated, they will at leaft be 
impaired, and rendered defective. That illuftrious event, which 
produced a new revolution in the Chriftian world, and unfold- 
ed new and unknown objects ta the mind, to awaken its curio- 
fity, and call forth all its powers, introduced fuch a fudden 
and furprifing change on the face of religion, that weak and 
vifionary underftandings were confounded at the views it exhi- 
bited ; and not knowing how to make a temperate and difcreet 
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ufe of the liberty it granted, they ran into all the extremes of 
a wild enthufiafm, or a fullen myfticifm, according as they 
were impelled by a lively ar adark and gloomy imagination. 
The fanatical Anabaptifts of Munfter were among the firft 
who attempted to improve on the Reformation ; and, by a kind 
of fpiritual hilarity, fearcely equalled in any other period of the 
Chriftian church, they pufhed the freedom of the gofpel to the 
utmoft extreme of licentioufnefs, and engendered a fpecies of 
practical, as well as fpeculative, Antinomianifm, that would 
not even find a place in the creed of Count Zinzendorf him- 
felf. The enormities of this faétious and peftilent fect were of 
too grofs a nature to gain an eftablifhment: Common fenfe 
and common decency joined with the more rigorous power of 
the magiftrate to crufh them in the beginning. 

The oppofite refinement on the Reformation, which adopted 
the name of Adj/ici/m, was of a more innocent nature,—lefs 
alluring to the paffions than enthufiafm, and, of confequence, 
jefs calculated to affe@& any political or ecclefiaftical eftablifh- 
ment. Its principles lay very remote from vulgar comprehen- 
fion, and the practical parts of its fyftem were of too morofe and 
forbidding a complexion, to captivate the generality. 

Such were the principles, and fuch the fyftem, of the myfte- 
rious and extraordinary Theofopher whofe life is here prefent- 
ed to the public. His writings are fo dark and confuled, fo 
involved in all the intricacies of difcordant metaphors, fo per- 
plexed by the unnatural union of abftract terms and fenfible 
images, that it requires more than ordinary attention to catch 
fometimes even a glimpfe of their meaning ; and after long and 


‘diligent enquiries, men of the deepeft penetration have con- 


fefled, that what they have underftood of thefe myfterious wri- 


tings, hath borne but a fmall proportion to what hath remained 


altogether unintelligible. 

Jacob indeed was himfelf fully aware, that the charge of 
obfcurity would be very generally brought againft his writings; 
and he honeftly acknowledged the truth of the charge; but 
with this faving claufe, that the faule muft lie principally, if 
not entirely, in the underftanding of the reader. He had no 
fufpicion of his own, and was fatisfied with being underftood 
by the i//uminated few. He did not feem ambitious of general 
fame ; and in the fecond book, chap. 4, fect. 43, of his Treatife 


on ** the three Principles of the Divine Effence,” he admonifh- 


eth the reader, ** if he be not returning, like the prodigal, to his 
** father, toleave his book, and not read it.” ** It will (fays he) 
“¢ do you hatrm.—If you love and take folace and delight in the 
‘¢ foft delicacies and foothing charms of the flefh, I warn you 
*¢ not to read my book; but if you will not take warning, and 
© fhould fall into a mifchievous fnare, I fhall be acquitted 
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“* of all guilt, and the blame will fall wholly on your own 
*¢ heads.” 

This was fair dealing indeed, and favours but little of the 
zeal of a reformer, But however indifferent Jacob was to the 
applaufe of the multitude, yet he feems to have derived great 
pleafure from a perfuafion, that his writings would be better 
underftood, and the principles of them more generally adopt- 
ed, in fome future period. His want of a more active zeal in 
propagating his tencts,was fuitable enough to that gloomy fpi- 
rit of myfticifm, which, by an inexpreffible introverfion of 
all the mental faculties, feeks its chief happinefs in an abftrac- 
tion from all outward objects, in a deep and filent repofe of 
the paffions, and in a paffive fubmiffion to the will of God, 
This they call 2/f-annihilation ; and in this they feek that quin- 
teflence of the /upra-fenfual life (as they term it), which no 
human language can define, and of which no commen undere 
ftanding can form any adequate idea. 

The obfcurity of our Teutonic Philofopher’s writings hath 
led many to conceive very different, and evep oppofite, opi- 
nions of his underftanding. Some haftily concluded from it, 
that his writings were deftitute of any meaning at all; and 
others, with as little judgment, inferred, that they had a mean- 
ing profoundly excellent, and only to be difcovered by men of 
the moft enlightened underftandings and the acuteft penetra- 
tion. We think both thefe conclufions wrong. We have read 
whole pages of his writings without finding ourfelves much 
embarrafled about their meaning. ‘That meaning hath frequent- 
Jy been juft and rational, but feldom fo profound or excellent 
as tO excite any great degree of admiration. We have alfo 
made a trial of fome of the more intricate parts of his writings ; 
and have often been mortified to find, that the difcovery we 
have made hath fo little recompenfed the toil we have taken. 
After having beftowed the fame attention on one of Jacob’s 
chemico-metaphyfico-theological problems, that we have here- 
tofore beftowed on one of Euclid’s, we have been chagrined to 
think, that we have wafted our time, and racked our brains, on 
fome very common and trifling fentiment, which, expreffed in 
plain language, would have been intelligible to a child. 

What chiefly contributes to the obfcurity of Behmen’s wri- 
tings, is the forced and unnatural application which he fo fre= 
quently makes of chemical terms to metaphyfical and theolo- 


‘gical fubjects. He mixes together the moft heterogeneous qua- 
‘lities ;—confiders harfhnefs in fruit as the fame thing (in what 


he calls the principle) with anguifh in a fpirit ;—applies fire to 
the seul, in order to analyfe its faculties, in the fame manner 


Las a chymiit makes ufe of it in his elaboratory to reduce bodies 
ogo their original elements ;—-and running into ai] the extrava- 
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gances of the alchymifts and cabbalifts, he finds out the fimi- 
litude of God and the prima materia, in the word /ulphur, and 
we know not what “horrible eflences” in the word mercury: 
and to make all the abfurdities of every baftard-fcience meet 
as in acommon centre, our Jacob hath united the dreams of the 
aftrologifts with the whimfies of the Roficrufians and the vi- 
fions of the myftics; and thus fhewn the world, that there is a 
certain connection (though difficult to be defcribed) between 
the different fpecies of nonfenfe; and that the mind which 
Joves to wander in the mazes of a dark and myfterious theqlogy, 
will never be fatished with any philofophy but what is equally 
intricate and obfcure. 

We hope thefe refleGtions will not be deemed either ufelefS 
or impertinent. We were naturally led into them by the fubje& 
of the prefent article ; of which we proceed to give a more par- 
ticular account. 

To thefe Memoirs the Tranflator hath prefixed an introduc- 
ticn, which, though profefledly written in favour of the my/li¢ 
authors, and particularly of Jacob Behmen, is not wholly detti- 
tute of good fenfe, and gives us moreover a favourable opinion 
of his picty and candour. We have no doubt of Mr. Okely’s 
fincerity ; and though the writings of his favourite Author can 
afford us little improvement or canfolation; yet to him they 
may afford a larger degree of both, than poffibly he might find 
his difpofition calculated to receive from the moft rational and 
judicious compofitions of ancient or modern wifdom. 

The Tranflator ftands not fingle in this nation for a warm 
attachment to the writings of this extraordinary and original 
Myftic. Among the chief of his modern difciples we may 
rank the late ingenious and pious Mr. William Law, who 
ftudied his works with unwearied attention, and on al] occa- 
fions recommended them as the pureft refources of all that is 
fublime in divinity and excellent in philofophy. Mr. Okely 
gives a catalogue of the publications of our British Theofopher ; in 
which thofe of his German malter are quoted and recommended, 
with references to the pages where the quotations, &c. are 
to be found. In a note (p. 105.) we are prefented with the 
following anecdote refpecting Mr. Law’s firft converfion to myf- 
ticifm, and the fteps by which he made fuch a progrefs in it. 

'¢ In a particular interview (fays Mr. Okely) that I had with 
him a few months before his deceafe, in an{wer to the queftion, 
When and how he firft met with Jacob Behmen’s Works? he 
faid, that he had often reflected upon it with furprife; that al- 
though, when a curate in London, he had perhaps rummaged 
every bookfeller’s fhop and book-ftall in that metropolis, yet he 
never met with a fingle book, or fo much as the title of any 
hooks of J. B.’s, The very firft notice he had of him was 
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from a treatife called Ratio et Fides; foon after which he 
lighted upon the beft and moft complete edition of his Works, 
<¢ When I firft began to read him (fays he), he put me in- 
to a perfect fweat. But as I difcovered found truths, and 
the glimmerings of a deep ground and fenfe, even in the paf- 
fages not then clearly intelligible, and found myfelf, as it 
were, ftrongly prompted in my heart to dig in thefe writings ; 

I followcd this impulfe with continual afpirations and prayer 
to God for his help and divine illumination, if I was called to 
underftand them. By reading in this manneg again and again, 
and from time to time, I perceived (faid he) that my heart felt 
well, and my underftanding opened gradually, till at length I 
found what a treafure was hid in this field.” What (fays the 
Tranflator) I here relate, is, as much as I can remember, cer- 
tainly the fenfe, and nearly the very words, of this great and 
chofen man.’ 

From this circumftance, however, Mr. Okely, in his zeal 
for Behmenifm, draws a very delulive and unfatisfactory infer- 
ence, viz. * When /uch a maz [1. e. as Mr. Law], without any 
segard to his‘own reputation and character among men, and 
merely for the promotion of ruth, takes a turn like this, hazard- 
ing thereby all that could be near and dear to him; there muft 
be furely: fomething more at bottom than what commons eyes can 
penetrate.? Mr. Law’s condué was a ftrong proof of his own 
fincerity; but it can by no means be exalted into a convincing 
argument for the truth of his principles. Many inftances of 
perfons affected in the fame manner as Mr, Law, and acting 
with the fame difinterefted fpirit, might be produced from the 
annals of every Chriftian fea, and almoft of every religion in 
the world. All make their partial appeals to their more ex- 
traordinary and heroic votaries ; but truth appeals to fomething 
more independent of human prejudices, and will not be judged 
of by the accidents of profeflion, but by the unvarying lizht of 
reafon and evidence. 

The Memoirs of the Life, &c. of Jacob Behmen, of which 
Mr. Okely hath prefented the public with a Tranflation, were 
originally written by Abraham de Frankenberg, in the year 1651. 
This biographer was perfonally acquainted with the fubje& of 
thefe Memoirs, and had heard, from his own mouth, fome 
particular accounts of his fpiritual experiences, F rankenberg 
indeed appears to have recorded Jacob’s myftical reveries, not 
only with the fcrupulous exactne(fs of an biftorian, but with all 
the folemn gravity of a believer. He doth not merely recite, 
he attempts to reafon ; but, as might be expected, the reafon- 
ing is fuch as exactly fuited the recital, Let a man admit 
of the fact, he could not avoid arguing on it like Abraham de 
Frankenbere, 
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We learn from thefe Memoirs, that § Jacob Behmen was born 
in 1575, at Old Seidenberg, formerly a market-town, about eight 
or nine [Englijh} miles diftant from Goerlitz, in Upper Lufatia. 
His father “facch, and his mother Urfula, were both of them 
poor mean peafants of the good old German ftamp ; and having 
been the iffue of a Chriftian and undefiled bed, and born jnto 
the light of this world, they gave him the name of Facob, i. e. 
a fupplanter (as the event was to verify) of the E/au birth. 
Thus Jacob’s nativity was caft by an Old-Teftament diagram : 
and he who thus records it, takes care alfo to inform us, that 
at the time when thefe precious Memoirs were penned, Sol 
was.in Libra. It was right for the biographer to note this @/fral 
relation, fince Jacob’s deftiny was not only fixed, like Trif- 
tram Shandy’s, by the cabaliftic virtue of names, but alfo by 
the concurrence of fydereal influences. 

From thefe Memoirs we learn, that Jacob was early in life 
bound apprentice to a fhoemaker; and that having ferved his 
time faithfully and reputably, he travelled for a while, in order 
to learn experience in his bufinefs, On his return, he married in 
1594, a young woman of the city of Goerlitz, with whom he 
lived in great comfort thirty years, and by whom he had iffue 
four fons. 

Jacob was favoured, when a boy, with fome apocalyptical 
vifions, which left a ftrong imprefhon on his imagination, and 
(which was of infinitely higher coafequence) produced a moral 
effect on his difpofition and conduct. He early abandoned the 
follics of the world, and foon Jaid a foundation for that ftriét- 
nefs and regularity of behaviour, which was always an exem- 
plary part of his character. 
~ The diligence with which he purfued his bufinefs, did not 
preclude him from the enjoyment of a fecond viittation of that 
extraordinary power which had, fome years before, kept him 
in a continued ecflacy for feven days, in which (as he informed 
his biographer) ** he ftood poffefled of the higheft beatific vifion 
of God.” 

As he made fo good a ufe of his raptures, he had a renewal 
of them vouchfafed to him in the year 1600, then in the 26th 
year of his age. At that time (to ufe the words of Franken- 
berg) he was ‘* enraptured a fecond time with the light of 
God, and with the a/fral {pirit of the foul, by means of an in- 
ftantaneous glance of the eye caft upon a bright pewter dith 
(being the lovely Fousai/? * thine or alpect), introduced into the 
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innermoft ground or centre of the recondite, or hidden nature,” 
We are informed that Jacob kept the fecret to himfelf for feve. 
ral years; but at laft the feed, which had long pullulated in 
his heart, burft forth ; for being unable to contain it any long- 
er there, by an interior cultivation, he permitted it to fpread 
itfelf abroad to outward view. ‘This refolution was indeed the 
effect of a third vifitation of the heavenly light in the year 
1610. ‘ In order then not to let a favour and grace fo great 
as this now imparted to him, had been, flip out of his me- 


‘mory, and not to prove refractory againft a tutor fo holy and 


comforting, he fet pen to paper (yet only for himfelf), with 
inconfiderable helps, and furnifhed with no books at all but the 
Holy Bible.’ 

In the year 1612 he wrote his firft book, to which Dr. Bal- 
thazar Walter (who travelled over half the world in queft 
of the Philefopher’s Stone) gave the title of Aurora *. This 
book having been entrufted with a gentlemen of rank, was 
tranfcribed with great eagernefs, and efteemed by many asa 
recondite treafure of the true and radical philofophy of God and 
nature,—matter and fpirit! As it contained fomething very 
novel, at leaft in appearance, if notin reality, fome of the 
clergy pretended to be alarmed, In the firft clafs of complain- 
ants, and among the loudeft and fierceft of the whole pack, 
was a certain clergyman of the name of Ritcher, the principal 
of the church at Goerlitz. He vociferated from the pulpit, in 
the deep and dreadful howl of orthodox fury, the vengeance of 
both worlds againft poor Jacob,—who, if he was a heretic, 
was the moft harmlefs of all heretics ; for writings, which few 
can underftand, are not calculated to do injury to many. 
This zealous divine cited Jacob before the fenate; who, in 
order to put a ftop to all innovations in the beginning, and 
guell a contention which might, if permitted to proceed fare 
ther, end in fomething worfe than the rage of a prieft, and the 
fanaticifm of a fhoemaker, took the obnoxious book into their 
cwn cuitody ; and after prudently admonifhing the author to 
leave off fcribbling, and mind his own bufinefs, the matter 
ended, and the peace of the pulpit was happily reftored. 

For the fpace of feven years Jacob’s pen was at reft, keep- 
ing, as it were, a filent fabbath! After that period, * he had 





Fludd, gave fome credit. The pewter-dith is here reprefented as 
the medium of the divine influence; and the light refleGied from it is 
called the Fovialit thine, becaufe Tuniter or Jove was the aftrologi- 
cal or chemical reprefentation of tin, of which metal pewter chiefly 
confifls, Rev. 

_ * Or “ morning rednefs at fuz-riz,” as Behmen himfelf called 
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(as his biographer informs us) a fourth flirring of the ground 
divinely laid in him, ftrengthened and roufed with fuperabun- 
dant grace. Admonifhed by others not to bury in the earth a 
talent and truft of fo high and precious a nature, he refumed 
his pen in the name of God; and in the progrefs of his wri- 
ting, did very leifurely, and without diftraction (for he had 
no ftock to profecute his own bufinefs with), write thofe glo- 
rious and excellent pieces, which will laft as long as the world 
endures.” Thefe pieces are enumerated in the prefent Memoirs ; 
and we find, that this extraordinary man, in the fpace of fix 
years, produced no lefs than thirty different treatifes, 

This remarkable perfon having vifited, for fome weeks, a 
gentleman of diftinction in Silefia, was feized with a fever at 
his houfe ; and, by drinking an immoderate quantity of water, 
was {welled to a furprifing degree, and at the fame time en- 
creafed the force of his diforder. Yet in this condition he was 
folicitous to be carried to his own home at Goerlitz, that he 
might have the fatisfaction of being attended by his family. A 
particular account of his laft ficknefs, and fome curious cir- 
cumftances relating to his death and burial, are colle&ed toge- 
ther from different authors, and make a part of the prefent 
publication. His friend Dr. Koeben attended him in his ill- 
nefs ; and after giving a particular defcription of it in a letter 
to fome gentleman of diftinction at Horndorf, he gives an ac- 
count of the examination their admired Jacob was obliged to 
fubmit to, before an impertinent curate called Thesdore would 
vouchfafe to adminifter the holy facrament to him. This was 
a mortifying circumftance, efpecially to thofe profound adeprs 
in the occult fciences, who had been taught to look up to Jacob 
as their mafter, and probably looked down with contempt on 
the curate, as an officious and empty coxcomb. But the meek 
man fubmitted to the clerical impofition with great patience and 
humility ; and having fatisfied this pretended judge of ortho- 
doxy as to the reCtitude of his views and principles, he receiv- 
ed the facrament with great devotion, and departed this world 
with all the ferenity of a virtuous and holy fpirit, on Sunday 
the 17th of November 1624. 

It was with great difficulty that the friends of the deceafed 
could procure a burial for him according to the rites of that 
country. The clergy extended their malice even to the afhes 
of this harmlefs man, and pofitively refufed to officiate at his 
grave, and pay him the decent honours of a departed Chrif- 
tian, tJ] the magiftrates interpofed, and infifted on their due 
performance of the funeral rites eftablifhed by the laws of their 
fenate. Notwithftanding this injun&ion, poor Jacob’s obfe- 
qu.es were but imperfeCly performed. {The preacher, who 
Was appointed to the fecmon, apologifed for his having been 


obliged 
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obliged to undertake fo difagreeable a tafk. He withed himfelf 
at the diftance of a hundred ‘miles, rather than officiate at the 
grave of a Jacob Behmen; but fince he only preached by con- 
ftraint, he was determined to preach a fermon that Jacob’s 
friends would not be difpofed to thank him for, 

The grave of this good man was infulted, and his monu- 
ment (fent ‘ ftom Silefta as an honorary memorial to his name’) 
was mutilated, and treated with every mark cf indignity. 

The Tranflator of thefe Memoirs appears to have made the 
myftic writers of Germany his capital ftudy. He informs us, 
that he hath tranflated Peter Poiret’s myftie Library, and Theo- 

bilus’s Germanic Theology, from the Latin. Many treatifes of 
the fame ftamp he bath alfo tranflated from the German ; par- 
ticularly ** T he evaneclical Converfion of Dr. i oa Thaulerus at 
the Age of 50 Years, drawn up by his own Hand ;” and ** a com- 
plete Narrative of God’s wonderful Dealings with Fii¢l,” —a 
remarkable myftic writer, who appeared about 1550 in the Ne- 
therlands, and whofe writings were patronifed by chat learned 
Hebraift Benediftus Arius Montanus, and whofe works were pu- 

lifhed in the original Low Dutch by that celebrated printer 
Chriftopher Plantin. 

Hiel indeed was only the myftical Hebrew name given him 
by AZontanus, and fignifes The Life of God. His real name was 
Henry Fanfon, a clothier by trade, of whom Mr. Okely hath 
given a fhort account in a Poft{cript to thefe Memoirs, and in- 
forms us, that he gathered the chief particulars of this extraor- 
dinary man from Priret’s Library, and Arnold's Ecclefiaftical and 
FHeretacal Hiftory. 

Though the curious may be gratified by the brographical 
anecdotes of fuch extraordinary myftics as Thaulerus and Hiel ; 
yet we think plain primitive Chriftianity will receive little ad- 
vantage from the fpiritual reveries of writers, whofe chief cha 


racteriftic is obfcurity and confufion. D k 
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Art. IV. 

Firft Truths, pes the Origin of our Opinions explained. With an In- 
quiry into the Sentiments of modern Philotophers relative to our 
primary Ideas of Things. Tranflated from the French of Pere 
Bufher. To which is prefixed a Detection of the Plagiarifm, Cor- 
cealment, and Ingratitude, of the Doctors Reid, Beattie, and Of- 
wald. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Johnfon. 1780, 


F TER the immortal works of Lockft, CLARKE, and 
BuTLer, our country might well have difpenfed with a 
tranflation of the metaphyfics of Father Buffier. They will add 
very little to our knowledge of the intellectual world; for the 
bon pere, in order to eftablifh his ** firft Truths,” hath run in- 
to 
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to vulgar errors; and wanting ftrength of mind to unfold the 
deep and obfcure receiles of human nature, he flies to my/lery as 
a refuge for ignorance ; and when he finds himfelf bewildered, 
he declares that his fubje€ is incomprehenfible. 

This performance may be very acceptable to thofe who are 
ftudying the elements of metaphylics. Profound adepts may 
poflibly efteem it too fuperficial for them. ‘The learned Jefuit 
doth not always reafon with folidity. He dwells on commone 
place arguments; and even thefe are not placed in the moft ad- 
vantageous light. The third part, containing, ‘* Firft Truths 
relative to Spiritual Beings,” is a remarkabie inftance of trite, 
defultory, and unfatisfactory reafoning. ‘Take the following. 
{pecimen : 

¢ Phyfical proofs of the immortality of the. foul are deduced 
from this confideration, that with all our powers of knowledge 
and reafon, we can difcover no fubject or principle of deftruc- 
tion in it: for, in fhort, we know of no deftruction but what 
is occafioned by a change or feparation in the parts of a whole. 
Now, we not only do not difcern any parts in the foul, but 
farther, we pofitively fee that it is a fubfiance perfetly one, 
which has no parts. 

‘ We have obferved in {peaking of unity, that it ts a quality 
not ftritly applicable to a body: That whatever is body is not 
faid to be one, but in an arbitrary refpect; and it is in fuch a 
manner one, that at bottom it is no more than a colleétion of 
feveral unities, each of which cannot properly be called one. 
Let us take a watch, for example ; we cannot fee any thing in 
the body that hath more unity; for if the leaft of its parts hap- 
pens to be wanting, it is no longer a watch, properly fpeak- 
ing. Yet what is this unity but a collection of diftinct things 
and parts? ‘Touch the pendulum, and you do not touch the 
wheel, Had they fentiment or feeling, the pendulum might be 
fenfible of pain, or be unhappy, while the wheel fhould enjoy 
pleature, and be happy, without either fecling what the other 
did. 

‘ It is not the fame with regard to the foul, which is fo far 
one, that | cannot make impreffions on what | might imagine to 
be one of its parts, without making impreffion on what I fhould 
fancy to be another part of his fubftance: or, to {peak more 
juflly, an impreffion cannot be made on its fubftance, without 
being made on the whole of its fubftance..... 1 may imprefs a 
colour on the wheels that fhall not affect the pendulum. In the 
foul, on the contrary, one part muft neceflarily be the other ; 
and to fpeak, more properly, the foul muft have no parts ; for 
while we fuppofe parts in it, whatever makes an impreffion on 
One part of the foul, neceflarily makes an impreflion on the 
whole foul together.’ 


5 After 
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After more of this fort of argumentation, illuftrated by fome 
futile comparifons, F. Buffier recurs once more to his favourite 
conclufion, vz. that € as the foul hath been demonftrated to be 
one and fimple, without paris and compofition, (ergo) there can 
be no principle of deftruction in fouls, and we have no room to 
judge that they are liable to perifh or be deftroyed.’ 

The good Father’s logic as little befriends him, when he 
quits the metaphyfical for the moral argument, and would de- 
duce the foul’s immortality from the infinitude of its defires. 
© If (fays he) my foul be mortal, the moft rational defire I 
have will never be accomplifhed. Now this defire is imprinted 
on my heart by the Author of my exiftence, who thereby indi- 
cates my future deftiny. God would therefore have placed in 
me a detire that muft only tend to give me regret and pain: he 
would have placed in me a falfe indication of my deftiny, and 
deceived mie in the moft effential article of my life, which is 
inconfiftent with the truth, wifdom, and purity of God. We 
cannot therefore conceive the exiftence of a good and wife God, 
who is our Author, without conceiving, at the fame time, that 
our fouls muft exift after this life, in order to arrive at that 
happinefs with the defire of which he hath infpired us; for it 
is certain we do not poflefs it in this life, even by wifdom and 
virtue, that fhould lead us to it. In a word, if the foul were 
mortal, God would not have acted with the wifdom and equity 
that are effential to his nature, and without which God would 
not be what he really is. The exiftence of God, therefore, is a 
proof of the duration of our fouls after this life.’ The good Fa- 
ther had not penetration enough to fee to what dangerous 
conclufions fuch arbitrary and prefumptuous reafonings as thefe 
naturally lead, and what a handle they would afford the Atheift, 
to conteft the doctrine uf Providence, and the very attributes 
of God himfelf. Can any mode of arcument be more abfurd 
and inconfiftent than that which would eftablifh the proof of a 
future ftate on the wretchednefs and imperfection of the prefent ? 
—or than that which reprefents the Deity as neglectful of the 
interefts of virtue in this life, in order to demonftrate how 
greatly he will reward it in another '—Would any one prefume 
to fay, that the Deity might not have wife and benevolent 
ends to anfwer by the creation of an order of rational beings, 
whofe exiftence might be limited to a certain period ? Suppofe 
the great Sovereign of the univerfe did think proper to extin- 
guifh any part of the intelligent creation, would any being have 
the infolence to arraign his juftice, his wifdom, or goodnefs, and 
blafphemoufly tell him, thac ‘ if the foul were mortal, he had 
not ated with the wifdom and equity that are eflential to his na- 
ture ?’?——-According ‘to the reafonings of the learned Jefuit, fuch 
language 
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Jancuage might be ufed, were fuch an event to take place, even 
in the moft diftant ages of futurity. 

F, Buffer, though he hath exceeded ail the bounds of mo- 
defty and humility in the foregoing quotation on the neceffity of 
the foul’s being immortal, in order that God may be wife, juft, 
and good ; yet modeftly and ingenuoufly obferves, ¢ that it is 
learning a great deal, to fee diftin@ly we can acquire no know- 
ledge of certain matters (viz. about /piritual beings) ; and that 
all we might have learned of them may or ouvht to be forgot- 
ten, as incapable of giving fatisfaction to a rational mind.’ 

‘ It is (continues the good Father) the moft folid fruit, 
perhaps, of metaphyfical knowledge, to make us fully fenfible 
of the limits of our underftanding, and of the vanity of fo many 
ancient and modern philofophers, who have thought it better to 
ufe a language that is incomprehenfible, than to reprefs the 
ridiculous ambition, and the dangerous vanity of faying things, 
that neither are, nor can be underftood by any perfon.’ 

Though there are many valuable obfervations in this work, 
yet F. Buffier fltaters himfelf too much when he fays, ¢ that 
he hath been careful to admit as notions none but c/ear and 
precife ideas ; and to acknowledge no principles but the judg- 
nents adopted by common fenfe,’ 

As to the Tranflator’s Preface, though it is not deftitute of 
fhrewdnefs, yet it is fo grofsly illiberal, that we remember not 
to have read any thing fo offenfive to decency and good man- 
ners, even in the rancorous productions of fome of the late 
controvertifts in metaphyfics. "The Writer hath exceeded Dr. 
Prieftley in his abufe of the Scotch Doétors; but with a larger 
quantity of that author’s virulence, hath unluckily too fmall a 
portion of his ingenuity and good fenfe, to recompenfe fcr that 
fhameful affront to candor and civility which is too flagrant 
in every page to efcape the notice or indignation of any unpre- 
judiced reader.—One fpecimen of it will be fufficient—‘* OF 
later years the Tranfiweedian regions have fwarm’d with a new 
{pecies of men, different from their itinerant pedlars in the 
wares they fell, but fimilar in the manner of packing them to 
gether from the labours of others. ‘Thefe are writers, or rather 
book-makers, ** who obtain but a mediocrity of knowledge be- 
tween learning and ignorance ;” for fuch is the cpinion of an 
author, whofe opinion to judge, and whofe candour in decifion, 
defervedly place him above the fufpicion of being inadequate or 
unjuft in the fentence he hath pronounced.’ And yet, not- 
withftanding this infidious refleétion, the world (not Scotland 
only) will number Hume, Rogpertson, SmiTH, BLAIR, 
BreATTis, and Lord Kamgs, among the firft ornaments of ge-= 

nius, tafte, and erudition,—But as for this weiter of prefaces, 
and retailer of literary flander—who is he ? 
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ART. V. 

Appendix to the State of the Prifons in England and Wales, Se. By 
John Howard, F.R.S. Containing a farther Account of foreign 
Prifons and Hofpitals ; with additional Remarks on the Prifons of 

. this Country. 4to. 2s. Warrington, printed by W. Eyres, 
and fold by Cadell and Conant. 1780. 


N! L aétum reputans dum aliquid fupereffet agendum, is a motto 
which could never be more characteriftically applied, than 
to the Author of this work. Having repeatedly vifited the pri- 
fons in England, and feen the methods of treating prifoners in. 
many foreign countries, and having obtained for the prifoners 
of this country, both infolvent and criminal, legal relief from 
many hardfhips, Mr. Howard ftill entertained the benevolent 
defign of rendering further fervices to this numerous and un- 
happy part of the community, and determined to undertake an- 
other tour abroad, with the view of collecting farther hints for 
the regulation of prifons, and the management of prifoners, 
The fruits of this tour are here offered to the public; and the 
Writer’s obfervations are not lefs interefting or accurate, than 
thofe which he made in his former journies. ‘The countries 
vifited in this tour, are Holland, Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and France. 

From Mr. Howard’s account of Rome we fhall feleé the fol- 
lowing particulars : 

‘ In this city, and many others in Jtaly, is a Confraternita della mi- 
fericordia, called §. Giovanni di Fiorentini*. It confifts of about 
feventy, chiefty nobles, of the beit families. After a prifoner is con- 
demned, one or two of them come to him the midnight before his 
execution, inform: him of the fentence, and continue with him till his 
death. They, with the confeffor, exhort and comfort him, and give 
him his choice of the moft delicious food. All the fraternity attend 
the execution, drefied in white. When the prifoner is dead, they 
leave him hanging till the evening ; then one of the fraternity, gene- 
rally a prince, cuts him down, and orders him to be conveyed to the 
burying-place which they have appropriated to malefactors. I was there 
the twenty-ninth of Auguft, the only day in the year when this bury- 
ing-place is opened to the public.—Adjoining an elegant church is a 
chapel, which makes one fide of a court, and on each of the other 
three fides, is a portico fupported by Doric pillars. In the middle of 
the pavement + of the front portico the women, and in one of the fide 





* Many of Florentine extraCtion were the founders. This inftitution 
is ancient, for the church of §. Gio. Battifia Decollato belonged to them 
in 1450. 

t Flere are marble fquares, in which are circular apertures for the 
jnterment of thofe that are executed. Round thefe ftones is infcribed, 
‘© Domine, cum veneris judicare, 

‘* Noli nos condemnare.”’ 
O Lord, when thou fhalt come to judge, 
do not condemn us. 
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orticos the men, are buried. The latter are interred in the fame drefs 
in which they were hanged ; for in Jtaly coffins are not in general ufe, 

‘ The hofpital of S, Michele is a large and noble edifice. The 
back frent is neat three hundred yards long. It confifts of feveral 
courts with yarns round them. In the apartments on three fides 
of one of the moft {pacious of thefe courts, are rooms for various ma- 
nufactures and arts, in which boys who are orphans or deftitute are 
educated and inftruéted. When I was there, the number was about 
two hundred, all learning different trades according to their different 
abilities and genius. Some were educated for printers, fome for book< 
binders, defigners, {miths, carpenters, taylors, fhoemakers, and bar- 
bers; and fome for weavers and dyers, a cloth manufacture being 
carried on here in all its branches, When the boys arrive at the age 
of twenty years, they are compleatly clothed, and a certain fum is 
given to fet them up in the buofinefs they have learned. In the middle 
of the court is a noble fountain, and there are feveral infcriptions to 
the honour of the founders of this excellent inftitution. 

‘ Joining to another court are apartments for the aged and infirm, 
in which were two hundred and fixty men, and two hundred and twen- 
ty-fix women. Here they find a comfortable retreat, having clean 
rooms and a refectory. I converfed with fome of them, and they ap- 
peared happy and thankful. 

¢ Another part of this hofpital is a prifon for boys or young meni 
Over the door is this infcription : 

CLEMENS XI. PONT. MAX, 
PERDITIS ADOLESCENTIBUS CORRIGENDIS 
_ INSTITUENDISQUE | 
UT QUI INERTES OBERANT 
AINSTRUCTI REIPUBLICH SERVIANT 
AN. SALe MDCCIV, PONT. IV, 


Pope Clement XI. 
For the corre@ion and inftruGion 
Of profligate youth: 
That they, who when idle were injurious, 
When infiruGted, might be ufeful, 
To the State. 
1704. 

* In the room is infcribed the following admirable fentence, in 
which the grand purpofe of all civil policy relative to criminals is 
exprefied ; 

PARUM EST 
COERCERE IMPROBQS 
POENA 
NISI PROBOS EFFICIAS 
DISCIPLINAs 


It is of little advantage 
To reftrain the Bad 
By Punifbment, 
Unlefs you render them Good 
By Difcipline. 
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« Here were fifty dcys {pinning, and in the middle of the room ad 
infcription hung up, 
‘sILENTIUM. 

‘ In this hofpital is a room alfo for women. On the outfide is an 
infcription, exprefling that it was erected by Clement Xi1. in 1735, 
for reftraining the licenticufne/s and punifhing the crimes of women,’ 

In Naples, Mr. Howard relates, that the hofpitals have wards 
appropriated to the cure of wounded perfons ; on which fact he 
makes the following judicious obfervations : 

‘ The frequency of affaults and affaflinations in /taly is generally 
known. Many of the common people feem to be infenfible of the 
atrocioufnefs of the crime of murder. I have heard criminals in prie 
fon exprefs, with feeming fatisfaction of mind, ‘* that though they 
ftabbed, they did not rob.’ If we confider that wards and even ho- 
fpitals appropriated to the wounded are filled with patients, that the 

prifons are crowded, and that many are continually taking refuge on 
the fteps of churches, and examine our accounts in Fanfen’s Lifts and 
the Fudges’ Returns, we may reckon that there are more murders com~ 
mitted in a year in the city of Naples or Rome, than in Great Britainx 
and Jre/and. Does not this.prove that the Zg/z/> are not naturally 
cruel? And might not arguments be derived from hence, for the re» 
vifal.and repeal of fome of our fanguinary laws? The Marquis Bec- 
caria juftly remarks, in his Effay on Crimes and Punifoments, chap. 28% 
‘© That the punifhment .of death is pernicious to jociety, from the 
example of barbarity it affords.” 

In the account of Munich we meet with the following de- 
{cription of a black torture-room in one of the prifons : 

‘ In this room there is a table covered with black cloth and fringe. 
Six chairs for the magiftrates and fecretaries covered alfo with black 
cloth, are elevated two fteps above the floor, and painted black. Va- 
rious engines of torture, fome of which are ftained with blood, hang 
round the room, When the criminals fuffer, the candles are lighted ; 
for the windows are fhut clofe, to prevent their cries being heard 
abroad. ‘Two crucifixes are prefented to the view of the unhappy 
objects. But it is‘téo fhocking to relate their different modes of cru- 
elty. Even women are not {pared.—This room feems very much 
like the torture-room in Spain, defctibed in Limborch’s Hiftory of the 
Inguifition, tranflated by Chandler, vol. Il. p. 221, gto edit, ‘* It 
‘‘ was a large under-ground room, arched, and the walls covered 
*¢ with black hangings. ‘The candlefticks were faltened to the wall, 
‘© and the whole room enlightened with candles placed in them.— 
*¢ The inquifitor and notary fat at a table, fo that the place feemed as 
“* the very manfion of death, every thing appearing fu terrible and 
‘© awful.” | 

Similar to this is the following account of the prifon at Liege: 
, * In two rooms of the o/d prifon I faw fix cages made very ftrong 
with iron *, four of which were empty. Thefe were difmal places of 





* The dimenfions were feven feet by fix feet nine inches, and fix 
feet and a half high. On one fide was an aperture of fix inches by 


four,. for giving in the victuals, 
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confinement; but I foon found worfe. In defcending deep below ground 
from the gaoler’s apartments, I heard the moans of the miferable 
wretches in the dark dungeons. The fides and roof were alf ftone. In 
wet weather, water from the /o/és gets intothem, and has greatly da- 
maged the floors. Each of them had two {mall apertures, one for ad- 
mitting air, and the other, with a fhutter over it, ftrongly bolted, for 
putting in food for the prifoners. One dungeon larger than the relt 
was appropriated tothe fick. In looking into this, with a candle, I 
difcovered a chimney, and felt fome furprize at this little efcape of 
humanity from the men who conftru&ed thefe cells. 

‘ The dungeons in the ew prifon are abodes of mifery ftill more 
rh ttc and confinement in them fo overpowers human nature, as 

times irrecoverably to take away the fenfes. I heard the cries of 
the dillrafted as I went down to them. One woman, however, I 
faw, who (as [ wastold) had fuftained this horrid confinement forty- 
feven years without being diffracted. ; 

* The cries of the fufferers in the torture-chamber may be heard by 
paffengess without, and guards are placed to prevent them from ftop- 
ping and littening. A phyfician and furgeon always attend when the 
torture is applied; and on a fignal given by a bell, the gaoler brings 
in wine, vinegar, and water, to prevent the fufferers from expiring.— 
“* The tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.” Thus in the Spanifh in- 
guifition, the phyfician and furgeon attend to determine the utmott 
extremity of fuffering without expiring under the torture ®, 

* i will only add, that in this prifon there are rooms appropriated 
to prifoners en penfin; that is, to fuch as are confined by the magi- 
ftrates, at the defire of their parents, guardians or relations. A 
fhocking practice! which prevails alfo in fome of the neighbouring 
countries. 

‘ In the Mai/on de Force there were ninety prifoners, ranged in 
four rooms, and employed in a woollen manufactory of linings for 
foldiers clothes. Perfons live in the houfe who well underitand the 
bufinefs, and inftruct the prifoners in forting, carding, fpinning, 
twilting, and weaving. None of them were in irons. All had fepa- 
rate beds, and were {upplied with good rye bread—meat three times 
a week,—two quarts of beer, for each, every day,—and foup every 
other day +.’ 

To this narrative of his laft foreign tour, Mr. Howard fub- 
joins an account of the prefent treatment of the prifoners of war 
in this country, and adds many new particulars refpecting the 
prifons in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 





* See Chandler's Tranflation of Limborch's Hijt. of the Inquifition, 
vol, JI. p. 222. 

+ The chatlain, who lives in the houfe, favoured me with his 
company through the work-rooms, lodging-rcoms, and the refectory. 
He entered into the true fpirit of this inftitution, and lamented the 
inconvenience of the houfe, as not being built for the purpofe to 
which it is applied. He took notice of the propriety of folitary cone 
finement for thofe that were riotous and refractory at their firft com- 
ing ; for generally, he faid, ** in four or five days they would be- 
come very traétable and fubmiffive.” 
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We cannot take our leave of this meritorious work, withouf 
exprefling an earneft wifh, that the Author may have the fatif. 
faction of feeing his benevolent defigns fully accomplifhed, by 
the wife and humane interpofition of the legiflature. Sucha 
recompence will, we are perfuaded, be more‘acceptable to him, 
than any encomium which can be pafled on his merit. Yet it is 
impoffible to contemplate thefe labours of humanity with any 
portion of that fpirit which dictated them, without paying a 
tribute of cordial applaufe to 


‘© 'This friend to human kind, this patriot of the world.” E 
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The New Art of Land-meafuring; or, a Turnpike Road to Praétical 
Surveying: Leading to a new and exact Method of meafuring and 
mapping of Lands, Woods, Waters, &c. by the Catoptric Sex- 
tant; and to caft up the fame by the Penonly. Alfo, to. many 
new Difcoveries in laying out, dividing, and reducing of Land ; 
to levelling for the Conveyance of Water, either in Pipes or open 
Canals. Together with an Appendix, containing anew Theory of 
the Catoptric Sextant, and its farther Ufe, in an entire new Me- 
thod of taking Heights and Diftances, independent of Trigono- 
metry; Alfo Meafuring of ftanding Timber. To which are added 
feveral new and ufeful ‘Tables. The whole illuftrated with Copper 

. plates. By B. Talbot, Teacher of the Mathematics at Cannock, 
8vo. 6s, bound. Lowndes. : 


HIS book is divided into fixteen fe&tions; and an Ap- 
pendix is added, containing five feCtions more. 

In the firft fection, Mr. Talbot lays down fome geometrical 
definitions (in his own way); and in the fecond he gives rules 
for the conftruction of fuch geometrical problems as he conceives 
may be ufeful to the praCtical furveyor, either in taking the di- 
menfions, plotting, cafting up, or dividing of land. In this 
fection, as well as the former, our Author is not in the leaft 
folicitous whether his method be or be not truly Euc/:dean: nei- 
ther can the admirers of Euclid’s manner exprefs more contempt 
for Mr. Talbot’s method than he does for theirs. 

In the third fection, he gives the defcription and ufe of a 
new catoptric fextant (as he calls it) or improved Hadley’s qua- 
drant, in the art of land-meafuring. Mr. Talbot is very warm 
in his praifes of this moft excellent inftrument; afid as it is ime 
poffible either for him; or any one elfe, to be greater admirers 
of it than we are ourfelves, and that on the juftcft grounds—a 
long and fuccefsful ufe of it, in making the moft delicate ob- 
fervations to which it can be applied —we entered on this fec- 
tion with the utmoft avidity, in confequence of the words in 
the title of jt which we have put in Italics, Judge then, —_ 
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if you can, how great muft be our difappointment, to find 
that the inftrament which he defcribes is of the moft common 
and ordinary kind; and that the improvements he {peaks of 
confift in having increafed the arch to a fextant, or 120°, and 
adding a {pirit level, for the purpofe of finding the horizon at 
Jand—things which were done by others thirty years ago 
at leaft! All the improvements which later aftronomers and in- 
{trument-makers have been fo affiduoufly making to it, appear to 
be utterly unknown to Mr, Talbot; and his intimacy with the 
inftrument in its prefent improved ftate, will readily be judged 
of, from his aflerting, as he does, that a radius of 12 inches is 
too fmall to admit of its fhewing minutes; whereas every one 
who is acquainted with the fextants which have been lately 
made by Mr. Ramfden, and other good artifts, know that a ra- 
dius of 4, and even of 3 inches, is fully fufficient to do this. 
Neither does Mr. T.. appear to be acquainted with all the ad- 
juftments which are required to be made to this inftrument, 
when exaCinefs is fought in the obfervations. 

Mr. Talbot farther informs us, that he believes thus ex- 
tending the arch, and the application of the inftrument to the 
purpofe of furveying, were both of them firft thought of by him- 
felf; and he brings, as a proof of it, an advertifement which 
he inferted in the Birmingham Gazette, in 1763. But if he 
will confult the Second Letter of the late Rev. Dr. James 
Bradley, Aftronomer-Royal at Greenwich, printed at the end 
of Mayer’s Solar and Lunar Tables, in 1767, he will find that 
fextants were not uncommon inftruments in the years 1758 and 
1759, which is four or five years before the date of his inven- 
tion; and it is highly probable that they were made ufe of fe- 
veral years before the period here {poken of. 

As to the application of the fextant to the purpofe of furvey- 
ing, we may obferve, that the Inventor himfelf, in the very 
paper in which he announced his difcovery to the public, 
{peaks of it as being applicable to meafuring angles in every 
direCtion whatfoever, and that with equal facility : confequently 
the menfuration of angles in furveying is included, We can alfo 
affure him, from our own knowledge, that it was actually ufed 
in the practice of furveying, before the year 1763, by feveral 
perfons, who, although they were, and fome of them yet are, 
really great mathematicians, thought fo little of the matter, af- 
ter what had been faid by Mr. Hadley himfeif on the fubjeét, 
that inftead of letting it ** make its way through all the acade- 
mies in Europe *,” they did not even advertife it in the Bir« 


mingham Gazette. 
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* See p. 150 of the Turnpike Road to Practical Surveying. 
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In the fourth fection he defcribes the chain, the off-fet.ftaff, 
and the arrows, as they are ufually called by furveyors; and 
inftructs his readers in the methods of meafuring from one ob- 
ject to another in a ftrait line, either on a plain, acrofs a val- 
ley, over a hill, or where the paflage between the two objects 
is obitructed by a piece of water, a wood, or any other objedt, 
that tnay be paffed by turning a little out of the direét line. 
He then proceeds to fhew how to erect a perpendicular to any 
ftraight line in a field, by the chain only. It does not appear 
that even Mr. T. himfelf thinks that this fe€tion contains an 
thing new; becaufe if he had, we are certain he would have 
told us of it. 

In the fifth fe&tion he defcribes the protraétor and plotting- 
{cales, and fhews their ufe in laying down angles and lines of 
an afigned magnitude. 

The fixth fection fhews how to take the dimenfions of, caft 
up, and plot right-lined figures, by moft of the methods in ufe; 
as by the chain alone, by meafuring the feveral fides, and fuch 
other lines as are neceflary to determine the fpecies of the fi- 
gure; which method he juftly reprobates: by the plane table, 
the theo’olite, and the chain and crofs-ftaff. And here he 
{trongly recommends the fextant, for erecting a perpendicular, 
in preference to the crofs. We think differently; but, De 
gufiious non eft difputandum.—He then proceeds to give what he 
calls a new method, namely, by meafuring the feveral diftances 
from fome convenient point within the field, to each of the 
corners, by the chain, and meafuring the angles contained be- 
tween them by the fextant. And in order to determine the 
areas of the feveral triangles into which the field will by this 
means be divided, he multiplies the product of the two contain- 
ing fides, by half the fine of the angle which they contain. 
This method he very juftily recommends, as being greatly pre- 
ferable to every one elfe; and lays claim to it as his own, de- 
claring that he never faw it in any author, or practifed by any 
furveyor, until he ufed it, and taught it to his pupils and 
others. Accordingly, as this is a mew method, and not known 
to any perfons but thofe to whom the Author has communi- 
cated it, and therefore the truth of it difputable; he has, con- 
trary to his ordinary cuftom, given a formal demonftration of 
the theorem. Who, atter this, would fuppofe, that the theo- 
rem is a very common one, and to be met with in moft authors 
of reputation who have written on fimilar fubje&ts? For in- 
ftance, Jones’s Synopfis Palmariorum, p. 237. Emerfon’s Tri- 
gonometry, i ft Edit. b. II. fect. I. prop. 13. and more particu- 
larly, chap. XLV. of Wil/on’s Surveying, dedicated to the late 
Dr. Halley ; where the fame theorem is demonflrated, and as 
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Warmly recommended to the practical furveyor, as it is by our 
Author himfelf. Wilfon has even made more of the matter 
than Mr. Talbot has done; for he has direéted the artift to find 
the areas of the feveral triangles by logarithms, to the praétice 
of which this theorem is moft happily adapted ; and by them 
the area of any triangle may be found in one fourth part of the 
time that it can be found without. The truth is, the the- 
orem was well known mang centuries even before Wilfon’s 
time, and may be met with in feveral of the ancient mathema- 
ticians. 

Section 7th is employed in giving directions for furveying, 
calting up, and plotting circles, ellipfes, and other curvilineal 
and mixt-lined figures. And in this feétion the Author has 
given many Curious and pertinent remarks, relative both to 
taking the dimenfions, cafting up the contents, and plotting 
the figure. 

In the eighth fection he fhews the method of meafuring, caft- 
ing up, and plotting a number of inclofures which lie conti- 
guous to one another; fuch as a farm, parifh, lordfhip, &c. 
and demonftrates, that thofe furveyors are miftaken, who fup- 
pofe that no inftrument except the plane table will afford a proof 
of its own work. Mr. Talbot might have added, that there is 
not any inftrument whatfoever, generally ufed in the practice of 
furveying, which will not afford more ways (and thofe at the 
fame time more accurate) of proving themfelves than the plane 
table will, if we reject the crofs. 

In the gth fection, he treats of the reduction of hypothenufal 
lines to horizontal ones ; and of reducing mountainous and ir- 
regular lands to plains, as is the cuftom of moft furveyors. 
But, adds Mr. Talbot, ¢ Authors and furveyors differ in opi- 
nion relating to the meafuring of hills; fome arguing, that no 
more corn, grafs, &c. can grow on a hill, than on the bafe or 
flat, if the hill was taken away; for, fay they, as many pales 
fet perpendicularly, as will fence the bafe or horizontal line, 
will allo fence over the hill. Granted, But the fame length of 
railing that fences the horizontal line, will not fence over the 
hill; nor does corn or grafs grow perpendicular. Suppofe the 
fide AB of a hill, whofe inclination to the horizon is 20%, and 
the flope-line, or hypothenuie, 5, 34 chains, and a part of this 
be cultivated, fuppofe 2 chains broad, then the area will be 
106,800 {quare links ; and fuppofe it to be fown with onions 
or carrots, and that they grow at one link (or 8 inches very 
nearly) diftance from each other; then there will be 106,800 
Onions, or Carrots, on fuch a fpot. But the horizontal line 
AD, of fuch hill, is but 5 chains; and confequently the area 


_ for 2 chains breadth will be but 100,000 fquare links, or jult 
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the fame diftance as above. Now the difference of the quantity 
of onions or carrots on the hill, and on the flat, is 6800; and 
fuppofe them worth one penny a dozen, it amounts to 566: 
pence, or 21. 7s. 2d. which fum is fufficient to pay the rent 
of more than double the whole quantity of land; and plainly 
demonftrates, that furveyors ought always to give in the area 
of the convex furface of hills.’ 

But admitting that corn and grafs did grow perpendicularly 
to the horizon (which, as Mr. Talbot obferves, is by no means 
the truth), yet the quantity of corn or grafs which will grow 
on any piece of land, is not to be eftimated by the number of 
blades or ftalks which will ftand upright one by the fide of 
another, but by the number which the earth will nourifh ; and 
that being evidently as the furface, the quality of the land be- 
ing fuppoled the fame, it admits not of a doubt, but that it is 
the furface, and not the horizontal plane, which is to be cons 
fidered, even when the quantity of grafs or corn which it will 
produce is alone the point in queftion. But if it be the tilling, 
fowing, mowing, reaping, &c. which is the thing to be confi- 
dered, the whole convex furface is moft evidently to be given 
in. The fencing is the fame in both, except digging for the 
foundation of a wall, or where the fence is railing, or a ditch ; 
in which cafes, the line drawn along the convex furface is again 
to be meafured. Thefe points ought to be particularly attended 
to in the menfuration of fences, and particularly where the fences 
are ftone or brick walls, in which cafes a very {mall error will be 
of confiderable amount. In meafuring fuch fences, either the 
horizontal Jength and perpendicular height, or the hypothenufal 
length, and the height, at right angles to the fide of the hill, 
are the dimenfions that ought to be taken. 

The tenth fection, on the furveying of common fields, though 
very fhort, contains fome pertinent hints relative to taking the 
dimenfions of plowed lands; and which fhews that the Authog 
had maturely confidered that matter, 

The eleventh fection directs how to lay out any given quans 
tity of land in any propofed figure that may be required. 

In the twelfth fection he treats of the divifion of lands; a 
point in which, as he juftly obferves, very little had been done 
before him to affift the practical furveyor. He has, however, 
contrived to miftake that little which had been done, and in 
confequence, as is ufual with him, has thrown out a great many 
fly ftrokes of dry ill-natured wit, we fuppofe he calls it; and for 
which he has, at the end of his book, been under the neceflity 
of making acknowledgments. It is to the free indulgence of 
himfelf in this particular that he muft attribute the feverity of 
our remarks. —This fection, notwith{tanding, contains a great 

eal of ingenious and ufeful matter; and the Aushor appears to 
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have availed himfelf of every hint that has been given relative to 
it by the writers on elementary geometry. 

The thirteenth fection relates to the meafuring of marl-pits; 
and we make no doubt but that what he there fays concerning 
the cuftomary manner of proceeding in that bufinefs is juft. 

The fubje& of the fourteenth fection is levelling ; in the 
profecution of which the Author defcribes the inftruments ne- 
ceflary to it, and the manner of ufing them, in a very full and 
fatisfactory manner. 

The fifteenth feétion is employed in defcribing the feverai 
methods of reducing plans ; in which he fupplies feveral defi- 
ciencies in the works of thofe Authors who have written before 
him on the fubject ; and even fhews how to make feveral of the 
inftruments neceffary in the pra¢tice of that branch of the furvey- 
or’s art. And the fixteenth fection contains directions for map- 
ping of land, and ornamenting thofe maps when they are made. 

We come now to the Appendix, which is divided into five 
fe&tions. In the firft, he delivers the principles of Hadley’s fex 
tant; fhews how to adjuft moft of the errors to which it is fub- 
ject; and complains of many faults in its conftru€tion, which 
we do not remember to have ever feen, even in the moft com- 
mon oétants and fextants that are made. We prefume it may 
haveveen Mr. Talbot’s ijl luck to have feen but one, befide 
what" he has made himfelf, and that moft likely by a forry 
artift, as there are ten bad makers for one whofe work is good, 
People in the country are generally uninformed who are good 
and who are faulty makers, and therefore they fend to the firft 
they hear of, which, of courfe, is the man who makes the moft 
noife ; and he who does that has very feldom much merit any 
other way. This having been the cafe with Mr. Talbot’s firit 
purchafe, he has fuppofed all inftruments of that kind to be 
alike, and therefore thinks, becaufe he has improved on that, 
which perhaps could not be made worfe, he has improved upon 
all. This, at leaft, is the moft candid way of accounting for 
thofe mafter-ftrokes of felf-approbation which Mr. T. throws 
out, and the fevere farcafms that he darts on all round him, 
even when his felf-conceived improvements are at an immenie 
diftance, indeed, behind thofe of his cotemporaries—We have 
pow in our eye what he has faid concerning the Commiffioners 
of the Board of Longitude. Every one may judge of the fextants 
which Mr. T. calls good ones, when he fays that * a very good 
one may be made for a couple of guineas.’ 

In the fecond fe&tion of this Appendix, he gives a great many 
curious hints towards meafuring heights and diftances ; and di- 
rections for meafuring both vertical and horizontal angles with 
the fextant, but moft of them in too rude a manner to admit 
of any very great degree of accuracy ;—they may, notwithftand- 
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ing, be often ufeful, where the utmoft accuracy is not requie 
fite: and the expedition with which they may be put in prac- 
tice will make amends for their defect in point of exactnefs, 
‘The fame may be faid of the third fection, which relates to 
meafuring ftanding tins ber by means of the fextant: in the pro- 
fecution of which he throws out many new and ufeful hints, 
which gave us much pleafure in the perufal ; and we greatly 
doubt whether ftanding timber can be meafured fo accurately 
any other way :—we are certain it cannot be done any other 
way in twice the time. 

The fifth feétion delivers rules for performing the feveral 
@perations in menfuration and furveying, by means of the 
fliding-rule, in which we cannot fay that we difcovered an 
thing out of the ufual way, any more than we did in the fifth, 
which is concerned in giving directions for meafuring roads, 

On the whole, although our Author has fhewn himfelf 
pofleffed of much vanity and ill-nature, as well as ignorance 
of what had been done by others before him, in feveral of 
the fubjects on which he writes, yet the reader will find that 
his book contains a great deal of ufeful information, fome new 
matter, and many ingentous obfervations, which fufiicientl 
fhew him to be a man of genius, and of confiderable abilities 
and experience in his profeflion, Ww, 
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ArT. VII. 


Szrmons on feveral Occafons, preached before the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge. To which is prefixed, a Ditiertation on that Species of 
Compofition. Ey J. Mainwaring, B.D. Fellow of St. John’s 
College. Svo. 5s. Boards. Cadell. 1780. 


OST of the Difcourfes publifhed in the prefent Vo- 

lume have been already printed feparately. To refcue 
them from the fate whicn generally attends fingle fermons, and 
to give the Author an opportunity of offering his fentiments on 
the nature.and qualities of compofitions for the pulpit, are the 
chief obje&s of this Collection. 

The Differtation prefixed to thefe Difcourfes is fenfible and 
ingenious; and the Notes at the end are inftruétive and enter- 
taining, the Author illuftrating his obfervations by many curious 
examples and pertinent anecdotes, 

Mr. Mainwaring very juftly cenfures the late Mr. Gray for 
his general and injudicious commendation of Sterne’s fermons, 
dn one of his letters to Dr. Warton ; and his equally injudi- 
cious and unguarded reflections on the rational divines fince 
the Revolution, in a letter to Mr. Mafon. Nothing indeed 
- but the diftinguifhed name of Mr. Gray could, we think, have 
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juftified the learned diflertator, in ftopping one moment to come 
bat the jejune and uncritical affertions of a hafty letter. But 
knowing the influence that fuch a name was likely to have on 
fhallow and prejudiced underftandings, be very properly at- 
tempts to controul it, by fhewing how faulty and defective the 
fermons of Mr. Yorick are—efpecially when confidered in the 
light in which Mr. Gray recommended them, viz. as a model 
for the a 3 :—and left Mr. Gray’s refle€tions on the divines 
fince the Revolution (who are accufed by him ‘ for that chop 
ping of logic in the pulpit, which is not the thing’) fhould be- 

et an undue prejudice againft their writings, and introduce 
that flimfy ftyle of preaching, which affeé?s to aim at the heart 
more than the 4ead, and hath been always the delight of foolith 
women, and the kind refource of ignorance, and indolence, and 
vanity ; Mr. Mainwaring very accurately difcufles the reafons 
why the forms of ftri& and folid argument were preferved with 
fo much care in the fermons of our beft divines; and then 
points out the peculiar advantages which arofe from this mode 
of preaching, in oppofition to the fophiftry of the Papifts, and 
the enthufiaftic and delufive cant of the fanatic feétaries, : 

‘ The enemies of our faith (fays the Author) were many of them 
not unprovided with learning and talents, and could not be attacked 
fuccefsfully but by weapons. The argumentative forms of preach 
ing were necefflary, to confute fophiftry, and to confound irreligion, 
They did both; and the Englifh were among the firft who effec- 
tually fecured the interefts of piety, by uniting it with reafon and 


good fenfe.’ 
Among thofe divines who have credited the forms of logical 


argument, by a moft fuccefsful employment of them in the 
caufe of revealed religion, our Author juftly allots to Dr. But- 
ler, late Bifhop of Durham, a moft diftinguifhed pre-emi- 
nence. 

Having vindicated fermons from the reproach which they lie 
under in general, and fuggefled fome hints refpecting thofe of 
a particular clafs, the ingenious Author proceeds, ‘ in the hope 
of contributing fomewhat to the fuccefs and credit of fuch 
compofitions,’ to fubjoin a few obfervations relative to the con- 
duct of them, under the following heads, viz. Per/picuity—Pu- 
rity or Correcine/s—Elegance— Pathos—Piety— Eloquence. 

Under the head of Piety, the Author fpeaks of thofe errors 
which are contrary to it. Here he cenfures thofe * preachers 
who imitate, in their difcourfes, the drynefs of philofophic lece 
tures, the gaiety of polite converfation, or the flippant familiarity 
of fnip-fnap dialogue.’ The ** dramatic fermons” of Sterne, as 
he himfelf chofe to term them, are condemned, notwithftand- 
ing the acknowledged beauties of fome of them, for a grofs 


violation of the decorum of the pulpit, and that ‘air of bur- 
lefque” 
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Jefque’ which appears in almoft all of them. Mr. Mainwarin 
makes the following apology for his free treatment of this ad- 
mired writer. © The greater his merits are, fo much the more 
neceflary does it feem to point out his faults; and to warn the 
young and incautious never to court admiration by methods fo 
pregnant with reproach and danger: for if the interefts of 
piety are betrayed by its own guardians, what authority is it like. 
ly to retain with the reft of mankind ?” 

‘ Wit and ingenuity, humour and pleafantry, when free from all 
tinlure of acrimony and ill-natyre, add much to the charms of fo- 
dite converfation. ‘They are alfo a great recommendation in an ¢fay 
or a pamphlet on any {ybject of common ufe; and perhaps may be ad- 
mitted in fome degree on religious fudtje&s—but never, I think, in 
fermons: for this fort of freedom is repugnant to that /éttled /eriou/- 
nefs which is their charatteriftic quality; and, if indulged at all, 
would foon gain the afcendant, as every wrong habit is apt todo. The 
difcourfes of Dr. South, which have otherwife fo much merit, are 
very faulty in this particular. It is, however, fome excufe, that he 
lived among wits, at 2 period too when wit was in high requeft, after 
piety had been brought into great difgrace by the naufeous language 
of hypocrites, and the low cant of enthufiafts.’ 

In a note on this paflage, the Author remarks, with great 
candour and propriety, that ‘in the thoughtlefs and polite reign 
of Charles II. it was not unufual for the clergy, in their fer- 
mons, to defcend to vulgar jefts and low burlefque. The li- 
centious fpirit of the times was greatly cherifhed by the won- 
derful fuccefs of Butler’s poem [Hudibras], whofe playful, fpor- 
tive genius united the moft fatirical keennefs with pleafantry 
and good humour.’ Weare entirely of Mr. M.’s opinion with 
refpect to this very celebrated poem. In expofing with infinite wit 
and humour the enthufiafm and hypocrify of the fe€taries, it 
became, by accident, highly prejudicial to the interefts of ra- 
tional relizion; for few could properly diftinguifh the true ob- 
jets of this inimitable fatire, or learn from it to laugh at fana- 
ticifm, while they held genuine piety in the eftimation it de- 
ferved : 

Stulti in contraria currunt ! 
And often we fee the allegory realifed in common life, that the 
ejection of one unclean fpirit only makes room for the entrance of 
feven other fpirits more wicked than the firft. 

The Author having, in the Differtation, fpoken of ‘ thofe 
who, far from impious or unprincipled in their difpofitions, yet 
being of a caft too refined and {ceptical, are un/ettled in their 
principles, and conftant in their neglect of divine worhhip,’ 
obferves, in a note referring to this paflage, that * it hath often 
and juftly been lamented, that in comparing the merits of the can- 
didates for the firft degree (viz. ix the Univerfity of Camiridge), too 
‘much ftrefs is Jaid on the abfiruier parts of algebra and mathematics. 
For although (fays he) the high and uncommon fuperiority of our 
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Aworthy profeffor in that branch, reflects a luftre on the univerfity, 
yet the utility of it, except in the hands of a ma/fter, is very problema- 
tical. ‘That it poflibly may be the means of further difcoveries in 
natural philofophy, no one can deny; but unlefs the ftudy of it had 
a tendency to ftrengthen and improve the underftanding, which no 
one can afiert, it is furely wrong to impofe it on youth, as a mecefa- 
ry tafk, and fuffer it to interfere with, and almoft exclude rho/é 
ftudies which ave this effect in a high degree, and whofe great im- 
portance, in every view, is univerfally acknowledged. Much praife, 
therefore, are thofe gentlemen entitled to, who have endeavoured 
of late to reform the fyttem in this particular; to bring back our 
ftudies to the plain old road of nature and common fenfe, which will 
not allow the fabrick to be finifhed before the foundation hath been 
laid—to eftablifh merit on a Sroader as well as on a founder bafis— 
preferving to every kind and degree of it a juft attention and etieem, 
by procuring a diitribution of academical honours, better adapted to 
the wile ends for which they were inftituted.’ 

Thefe remarks are Jiberal and juft, and well introduced on 
the prefent occafion ; though, at firft fight, and in a detached 
view, they may feem to have no immediate conneétion with the 
objet of this Differtation. Mathematical learning hath been 
fuppofed to be ufeful, as it habituates the mind to a clofenefs 
of thinking, and a certain patience of inveftigation. But this 
advantage, arifing from its ftudy, is fuppofed, by many very 
penetrating writers, to be frequently overbalanced by the pre- 
judices it occafions. It is too apt to contract the powers of 
the mind, and confine them to thofe limits which, though they 
may well enough fuit mathematical demmftrations, by no means 
agree with the more enlarged {cope of moral truth. Accuftom- 
ed to one method of enquiry, mathematicians are apt to be too 
fufpicious of any other that is not conducted by rules equally 
rigid and definite ; and, diflatished with every degree of evi- 
dence below the abfolute certainty of a mathematical theorem, 
fall into fcepticifm with refpect to religion, and fometimes, 
with infufferable vanity, attribute that toa profound fagacity, 
which was the fole effect of a narrow and prejudiced mind. 
We are convinced of the utility of mathematics ‘ in the hand 
of a mafter,’ (as our Author appears alfo to be); but ina uni- 
verfity, where ftudents are chiefly defigned for an active arid 
focial, and not a merely fpeculative life, we apprehend tho/e 
ftudies deferve the fr? encouragement which tend to enlarge 
the mind with liberal fentiments, and tincture the heart with 
thofe moral and religious truths, which have the happieft ten- 
dency to promote the intereft of fociety, and the true ends of a 
rational exiftence. 

In the notes affixed to this Diflertation, the Author takes 
notice of fome eminent preachers, and clafles them according 
to their refpective merits, under the different articles which he 
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treats of. Of Dr. Hurd, the prefent Bifhop of Litchfield an@ 
Coventry, he fays, ‘ No perfon ever underftood the art of 
method fo thoroughly, or has been fo fuccefsful in fhewing the 
advantages of it, as this prelate. It would be difficult indeed 
to mention any other excellence of writing which his Lord- 
fhip does not poflefs in a very eminent degree.’"—Dr. B!iir is 
particularly diftinguifhed by our Author for a genuine pathos, as 
well as ‘ for every other grace and perfection of writing.’ He 
is alfo lavifh of his praife on the compofitions and ftyle of 
preaching of the late Archbifhop Secker, and is difpleafed with 
Mr. Pope for beftowing on him nothing more than the nega- 
tive and niggardly commendation of—Decency. ‘The characte- 
riftics of this Prelate’s fermons are, in the opinion of Mr, 
Mainwaring, * much learning, argument, and good fenfe uni- 
ted in a degree beyond what they ever were before, with the 
familiar and popular manner of preaching.” * An earne/? and 
perfuafive plainne/s in his delivery, which made every hearer in 
a crowded congregation ftill fancy himiclf was the perfon ad- 
drefled, is alfo the leading charaéteriftic of his flyle.’ 

Having fpoken of the ‘ powerful union of tafte .and genius 
with learning and good fenfe,’ he produces ¢ the fermons ard 
charges of the late Dr. Powell, as an eminent inftance of their 
happy alliance.” The mention of this truly refpetable and 
honoured name, draws from our Author a warm tribute of 
grateful remembrance : ¢ On every account (fays he) the whole 
fociety over which he prefided, might juffly join with me in 
faying, 

“© Semper honos, nomenque tuum, laudefque manebunt.” 
Dr. Ogden is complimented for fome fine ftrokes of the pathe- 
tic, and now and then of the /uolime; but Mr. M.’s enco- 
miums are few and feeble, when compared with the cenfures 
which he hath beftowed (and fomewhat feverely too) on the me- 
thod and ftyle of that ingenious preacher. 

The ingenious Author having difcufled the nature of coms 
pofitions for the pulpit, under the feveral heads before enume- 
rated, concludes with fome general remarks on the great im- 
portance of induftry and application in the execution of any 
work defigned for the public eye. He very juftly obferves, that 
* without art and labour, although fome may fucceed much better 
than others, no man can produce any thing that deferves to live. 
Even Shakefpeare himfelf, whofe genius might almoft be termed 
infpiration, was not exempted from the common lot; but em- 
ployed on his beft productions much more attention than the indo- 
lent and vain pretenders to genius are willing to believe.’ 

Thefe remarks may, with great propriety, be applied to fer- 
mons, efpecially if compofed with a view \to publication ; 
though we have known fome vain preachers, priding them- 
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{elves for a moft extraordinary quicknefs in compofition, fo 
little convinced of the neceffity of /abour or art, that the firft 
ftroke of the pen hath actually whift’'d them through a whole 
fermon before they have had the power to ftop; and, what is 
{till more extraordinary, we have heard of thofe who have fent 
fermons to the prefs, ‘‘ verbatim et literatim,” as they dropped 
from the pens of. their refpective authors in the ** fhort interval 
between morning and evening fervice !” as they them/felves 
have informed us,—pretendedly to afk the reader’s indulgence, 
but in reality to excite his admiration ! 

The Sermons now offered to the public by Mr. Mainwaring, 
are the very oppofite to thofe hafty and futile produétions, 
They are the compofitions of labour and art, as well as of 
judgment and genius. “The former may indeed be thought by 
fome readers to be too predominant 3 but we think no impartial 
critic will deny their having a very confiderable claim to the 
latter. The Author informs us, that they © were calculated 
for the univeriity ;? and that confideration is fufficient to excufe 
the Author for the more than ordinary pains which he appears 
to have taken, to render them worthy @f the attention of men 
of judgment and Icarning. 

We fhall felect a few paflages from his fourth fermon, 
preached on the 2gth of May, as a fpecimen of his fentiments 
on Certain nice points of politics and religion, which will alfo 
give our Readers fome idea of the Author’s ftyle and manner of 
compofition. 

‘ Our civil conflitution, from the natural oppofition between the 
members of which it is compoied, contains in it the feeds of con- 
tinual difcord; and our facred fyitem, though excellent, like the 
other, on the whole, never pretended to be free from faults, or to 
have attained the utmoft perfeciion of which even Auman ordinances 
may poflibly admit. Both will have fau!ts fuflicient, in the belt of 
times, to exercife the controverfial and reforming {pirit—a {pirit 
which, when infpired by charity, and directed by good fenfe, does 
the office of a prophet or an apofitle! Though not fond of detedt- 
ing abufes, or expofing the authors, no tendernefs for eftablith. 
ed fyftems, no fear of diflurbing fettlements, can reflraia it, whea 
the rights of nature are plainly violated, and oppreflion is avowed. 
It will kindle the coldeft difpofition, and animate the dulleft, with all 
the ardors:of enthufiafm. This principle indeed hath been fo dif- 
graced by vifionaries, that men of fenfe, when they feel its divine 
energy, are afraid to acknowledge it. Yet this alone gives fuccefs 
to many of their nobleft undertakings, by feizing thofe happy con- 
junctures, and improving thofe critical moments, which, when once 
loft, are never to be retrieved. Whata pity fuch a generous prin- 
ciple fhould often be excited for wrong purpofes, and fometimes 
commit the greateft exceiles, even while it executes the decrees of 
reafon and juttice !’ 
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The Author’s refle€tions on the character of Charles II. are 
elegant and fenfible : 

‘ It is indeed furprifing, that, educated in the fchool of adverfity, 
‘and endowed befides with a good underttanding, he fhould have de- 
rived no benefit from his own experience, or the recent effects of his 
father’s errors. But it is quite natural, that one whofe only ferious 
purfuic was pleafure, and whofe licentioufnefs in purfuing it made 
Majeity contemptible, fhould fhun the controul of faithful minifters, 
and feleét the moft unfit to advife and govern him. While fuch men 
as Southampton and Clarendon were his Aeepers, there were fome 
lucid intervals ia the madnefs of his policy ; which [policy], had he 
lived a little longer, would have forced things back into its former 
channel, and have ended in the ruin of himfelf or his kingdoms, 
The very circumftance which feemed to threaten the greateit mif- 
chief, was the chief fecurity: [viz ] that habit of profufion, which 
Jeft no room for other and more pernicious applications of the public 
treafure. ‘The precipitate undifguifed bigotry of his for * produced 
the RevoLuTIoN ; an event by far the moft important in the courfe 
of our hiflory, yet compafied at once, not only without bloodthed, 
but without the leait breath of difcord; in a manner indeed, if not 
really miraculous, yet not to be imputed to any known caufes, or 
paralleled in any es4er hiftory, or explained from the inservention of 
any /amaz art or contrivance.’ 

The Author’s warm attachment to the Revolution hath led 
him .to exprefs himfelf in language that will be deemed too 
ftrong and unguarded. But every true friend of liberty will 
admire the principle which dictated the following reflections: 

‘ The heroic prince, who had lately refcued, and now governed, 
the people by their own defire, had no fhare in their affections! 
He had indeed but one method of engaging them. But his wife 
and virtuous conduct was not fufficient! His meritorious fervices 
were requited by ill humours! his generous defigns mifconftrued and 
obftructed !’ 

The other fermons in this collection are more of a practical 
and theological nature, and are particularly calculated to give 
rational entertainment and inftruction to the ftudent and-the 
divine. 


* James II. was Charles the Second’s drother, not his fon, as he is 
here called by a miltake fomewhat unaccountable in fuch an author 
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Letters from a Tutor to bis Pupils P8vo. 
1720. . 

HIS anonymous Tutor ad¢dreffes his Pupils on a variety 

of interefting topics. His ftyle, though fometimes de- 
feftive in grammatical nicety, is eafy and familiar, equally ad- 
apted to the fubjects he has felected, and to the capacitics of 
I thefe 
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thofe whom he withes to profit by his inftructions. The man- 
ner, however, in which thofe fubjects are treated, though they 
often merit a very ample difcuffion, is too frequently fu- 
perficial ; and his fentiments, though agreeably exprefled, fel- 
dom contain any thing fingularly new or ftriking. Thofe Let- 
ters which we think the leaft exceptionable, are on fubjeécts of 
tafte, literature, and morals; though even here we meet with 
epinions rather fanciful than ingenious, and with many paf- 
fages we do not altogether accede to: for inftance, the follow- 
Ing: 
© What can be the reafon, why the French people are fo much 
Jefs troubled with diftempers, and are fo much more lively in their 
fpirits, than the Englifh? A gentleman of learning, with whom I 
had the pleafure of converfing at Paris, made this obfervation on 
the fubje&t: ‘* You Englifh people give no reft to your faculties ; 
you take three meals every day, and live in conftant fulnefs, with- 
out any relief: Thus nature is overcharged, crudities accumulated 
in the veffels of the body, and you fall early into apoplexies, pal- 
fies, infanity, or hopelefs ftupidity. Whereas, if we are guilty of any 
excefs, our meagre days, which are twoin a week, bring us into 


. order again; and if thefe fhould be infufficient, the feafon of Lent 


comes in to our relief, which is pretty fure to anfwer the purpofe.” 
‘It is much to be lamented, and we are fuffering for it in mind and 
body, that in thefe latter days of the Reformation, we have been fo 
dreadfully afraid of fuperitition, that we have at length difcarded 
every wholefome and neceffary regulation; and becaufe we do not 
whip our fkins like the monks of antiquity, we fluff them till they 
burft, The confumption of animal food in England is by far too 
great for the enjoyment of health, and the public good of the com- 
munitye The price of provifions becomes much more unreafonable ; 
our fifhery is neglected ; and no one benetit arifes, but that of put- 
ting money into the pockets of phyficians and lawyers, which they 
never fail to do, who, with conitant fulnefs, are fick in their bodies, 
and quarrelfome in their tempers. The calendar of the church of 
England, which is moderate enough in its rettri€tions, would be of 
infinite fervice to us, if it were duly obferved. LIonce met witha 
wife and good man, far advanced in years, and of an infirm contti- 
tution, who aflured me he neither ufed nor wanted any other phy- 
fician. If we were to adopt his rule, nature would have that fea- 
fonable relief which is neceffary ; our health and our fpirits would 
be better; fuicide, a growing and tremendous evil, would be Icfs 
frequent ; our fifhery would have better encouragement, a matter of 
no {mall weight to a maritime people, whofe navigation is their na- 
tural defence ; provifions would be cheaper; the nation in general 
would be wifer; and perhaps we fhould allio have a better claim to 
the blefling of —— if we fhewed a more pious regard to the 
wholefome regulations of the Chriftian church; which are now fo 
fhockingly neglected, that our feafts and merry-meetings are on 
Wednefdays and Fridays (perhaps on Good-Friday itfelf}, when our 
forefathers of the Reformation, who kept up to what they profefled, 
were praying and fafting.’ 
Nn2 Such 
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Such a medley of folly and falfe arzument fince the days of 
monkifh fuperftition, is fcarcely to be met with. To imagine 
there is lefs intemperance in gratifying the appetite with fith 
than flefh, is as abfurd and ridiculous as to fuppofe, that fafting 
one day will make a man more temperate the next; but to 
prefume that the Supreme Being can be delighted with voluntary 
mortification, by which no moral purpofe is anfwered, is not 
only abfurd but impious. 

In the Letters on the Ufe of Hiftory and on Parties, this 
Writer attempts to revive the exploded doétrines of the Filme- 
rian {chool ; doétrines which, if rightly confidered, are a libel 
on every government now exifting. His attempt, however, is 
not likely to be very fuccefsful ; his mode of reafoning on thefe 
fubjects being as weak as it is difingenuous. Perhaps the in- 
fluence of prejudice to blind the underftanding, was never more 
confpicuous than in the letter on Private Judgment. © What 
we call private judgment,’ fays he, ‘is the judgment of a private 
perfon againit the fenfe of the public, and in oppofition to eftablith- 
ed laws and regulations: in other words, it is.the judgment of an 
individual againft the judgment of the fociety to wnich he belongs, 
‘They fay, every individual mutt have a liberty to exercife this judg. 
ment: and fol fay likewife : for nothing can be enaéted by public 
authority, which private judgment cannot arraign and condemn, if 
itis fo difpofed, When public authority has determined that two 
and two make four; thoughts are free; and an individual may deny 
that, or any other pofition whatever, and no law on earth can hin 
der him from fo doing; for no fociety can make a law that fhall 


hinder a man from being a fool. For himfelf, and within his own 
mind, where every man holds an cecumenical council, he will judge 
of things as they appear to him; and no body alive can help it; 
and therefore we are obliged to allow that every individual has a 
liberty of private judgment; that is, he has an actual liberty of con- 
tradi¢ting all mankind, and of judging in oppoiition to all the law 
and all the reafon in the world.’ 


According to this wife and curious argument, Luther, and 
the reft of the reformers, were fools; nay, the firft Chriftians 
(after the ceffation of miracles at leaft) were fools too; and all 
mankind, thanks to this polite and charitable writer’s difcovery, 
ought to have been Jews or Pagans to this day! Among the 
many feeble and forgotten opponents of Dr. Bleckburne, who 
have defended this indefenfible ground, we doubt whether the 
feebleft of them ever advanced any thing more futile, illiberal, or 
bigotted than the concluding letter of this volume. 
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ART. IX. 

A New Treatife on the Art of Grafting and Inoculation, Wherein the 
different Methods are copioufly confidered, the moft fuccefsful 
ointed out, and every Thing relative to thefe ancient, healthful, 
and agreeable Amufements exhibited in fo clear and comprehenfive 
a Manner, as will enable thofe who are perfeétly unacquainted 
with this Department of Gardening, to become Matters of it ina 
very fhort Time. To which are added, Directions for chufing the 
befi Stocks for that Purpofe; and many curious Experiments lately 
made by the Author. Calculated, in a peculiar Manner, for 
the Ufe and Advantage of the Gardener, as well as for thofe who 
would with to make this rural and pleafing Exercife a Part of their 
Amufement. By an experienced Practitioner in that Branch of 

Gardening. 8vo. 1s. Fielding, &c. 1780. 


HIS traét, as the Author, with much confidence, afferts 

in his Preface, ‘ is the refult of reiterated trials, accu- 
mulated experience, and along and unwearied application to 
this kind of amufement, which has engaged the attention of 
the Author for many years paft, and enabled him to produce 
fomething new on the fubject, worthy the acceptance of the 
public.’ 

With refpect to the original maiter, which, from the above 
paflace, we were taught to look for, we muft acknowledge 
ourlelves in a great meafure difappointed. The Writer, how- 
ever, feems no way ignorant of his fubject ; and to novices in 
the arts which he profefles to treat, his book will furnifh eve- 
ry information that is neceflary. ‘That part of his work which 
ought to have been experimental, is merely conjectural. But 
as fome of his conjectures are ingenious, we fhall make no 
apology for laying them before the Reader. 

‘lis probable, that, if the bud of a quince were fkilfully inocu- 
lated into fome early apple frock, the fame might be haftened as to 
maturity: alfo later grapes of a more delicate tafte, artificially inocu- 
lated into mcre early, might do the fame. And ’tis not unlikely, if 
accurate trials were made of this nature, but melons inferted into 
pompions, might make them both more early and more large, e{pe- 
cially if the feeds of pompions were to be brought up in 4ot beds, to 
be ready early in the f{pring, while the others are alfo foitered in the 
fame, till they were fit for inferting. Again, ’tis probable, if the 
prolific buds of oranges (trained up from their feedlings in hot beds, 
or other fuitable foil) were inferted in fome fort of trees that grow 
well with us, and feem fomewhat to refemble them; as, for inftance, 
in fome choice apples (as pippins or pearmains), Or in guinces, we 
might have oranges grow frequeniy with us in England ; for the 
reafon why fuch tender trees do not fructify with us, is the want of 
a competent beat, or the effect of our intenfe cold or froit in the win- 
ter-feafon, which reaching the roots of fuch weak trees, ftints them, 


and prevents their fruit bearing, by fufpending the fermental action 
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of the feminal principles, nay, fometimes it fo overpowers them, that 
it totally kills them. ; 

* If, therefore, inftead of training up orange-trees from hot nurs 
feries, we take their prolific buds (which we can by hot beds eafily 
procure), and infert them by inoculation into the ftocks of the be. 
fore mentioned trees, we fhall abfolutely /ecure them from fro/s, 
which being removed by the aforefaid artificial expedient, bids fair, 
on fuch trial, to have plenty of oranges grow with us in England, 

‘ Thus alfo, if the fruitful buds of figs (which rarely in England 
¢ome to maturity for want of fufficient heat) were inoculated into 
fome kinds of good pear, fuch as the bergamots, &c. it might proba- 
bly procure their maturity. Thefe, I think, and many orber obfer- 
vations and experiments concerning the maturation and melioration of 
plants and fruits, might be made, not yet taken notice of, 

‘ What improvements might alfo be made are only here propofed 
to further trial, in order to the having of rc/és, and perhaps fome 
other flowers, all the year, by inoculating their buds feafonably into 
fome evergreens, fuch as yew, fir, or pine, efpecially if thofe trees 
were aflitted by fome artificial heat, by being planted near fome 
floves or furnaces, where a proper heat might be kept and conveyed 
to them all the winter: for the principles in any prolific bud being 
fet into motion, by being planted into any proper flock, the juice of 
that flock at the fame time being warmed by any adventitious heat, or 
what way foever kept in aftion, becomes like a _/oi/ adapted for them, 
whereby the aforefaid principles become fermental, vegetate, and put 
on the en'ire form of the whole plant or tree.’ 

Though we are convinced, that the arts of budding and en- 
grafting might be extended to many plants upon which they 
have never hitherto been tried; yet we fhould much doubt, 
whether plants varying fo eflentially in their organization as 
the rofe and the yew, &c. could ever be made to harmonize 
together by any botanical fkill whatever. That an union be- 
tween the orange and the apple might be effected, feems not 
altogether improbable ; and indeed, if we may credit the re 
lation of fome late miffionaries in China, it is a practice not 
unknown to that ingenious people. 

With refpecét to the Author’s idea of inoculating melons on 
pompions, there {ems nothing to oppofe its being carried in 
to execution, but the difficulty of the manual operation, arif- 
ing from the tendernefs of the rind, and the fucculency of 
the plants; and yet, after all, there appears little to be ob- 
tained by the experiment: for though it might make the fruit, 
which the writer propofes to improve by this method, earlier 
and larger, it would, in ail probability, debafe its flavour. 
The experiment, however, is ealily made, and is at leaft worth 


trying. | C ver 
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PoLITICAL *K 
Art. 3. 4u Englifh Freeholder’s Addrefs to his Countrymen,. 
4to. 18s. Robinfon. 1780. 


UR fenfible Addreffer, prefuming, but not immodeftly, ona 

forty years intimate acquaintance with all the revolted Colo- 
nies, offers his opinion of our American war; of which he predidis 
an event extremely unfavourable to Great Britain. To prevent, 
however, if poflible, the moft fatal confequences to ourfelves, from 
the meafures which we have adopted with refpec&t to this unhappy 
conteft, he earneftly tenders his advice ;—which is, in brief, that 
we ‘ make peace with America, before our fucceffes are balanced by 
misfortunes, and before general vengeance fuperfedes the friendfhip 
yet fubfitting between nations of the fame origin, language, religion, 
| habits, and complexion.’.—This, he acknowledges, will, to the 
high-{pirited Briton, feem a bitter remedy for the dangerous difeafe 
| under which our body-politic labours ; but he concludes, that it mu/? 
be takez, or the nation will be uwadone. 

For our Author’s remarks on the county affociations; and the 
good ufe that might be made of them, if rendered complete, parti- 
cularly by obtaining, through their means, a competent knowledge 
of the general fenfe of the people, with regard to their prefent fitua- 
tion,—we mutt refer to the Addrefs at large. 

PoETICALE,. 
Art. 2. The Patriotic Mice; or Modern H***e of C¥*#*##%s: 
A Poem, By Wir. J. Y. 4to. 18. 6d. Wade. 1780. 
A duil fatire on the patriotic Orators in the Britifh Parliament. 
MIscELLANEOUS. 

Art. 3. The New Art of Speaking; or a complete modern 
Syftem of Rhetoric, Elocution, and Oratory, &c. &c. &c. The 
Whole beirg par:icularly calculated to improve or refrefh the 
Memories of the Right Hon. and Hon, Members of both Houfes of 
Parliament, &c. &c. &c. andall iuch of both Sexes as attend the 
public Difputations at the school of Eloquence [Carlifle Houfe], 
the Forum, the Female Parliament, Robin Hood, &c. &c. &c, 
Svo. 28. Hogg. 1780. 

We know not whether it was from impudence or ignorance that 
this paltry Catchpenny of fome hacknied Garretteer was infcribed 
to fuch refpectable charafers as Mefirs. Fox and Burke ;—Gentle- 
men whofe abilities and fituation in life have placed them at an im- 
menfe diftance from thofe defpicable Quacks in oratory, who, by the 
Jate mock-inilitutions at Carlifle-Houje, the Weflminfler-Forum, and 
other {uch places of idle reiort, have almoft brought Lloguence into 
contempt.— For the p/eudo-rhetoricians, who frequent fuch SCHOOLS, 
this * New Art of Speaking’ may, indeed, be a very neceilary com- 
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panion; and the Prefidents and Tutors may here find {ufficient mates 


rials to complete 2 modern Orator, whe:her male or female ! iat 


Art. 4. A Differtation upon Englifh Typographical Founders an 
Founderies, By Edward Mores, A. M. and A.S.S. 8vo. 6s, 
Nichols. ” 

The Author fets out with obferving, that ‘ the hiftory of Englihh 
Printers has been copioufly handled [we with that our learned coun 
trymen would not longer Aandle the Englith language in this clumfy 
manner] by thofe who, with commendabic zeal and diligence, have 
delivered to us the Typographical Antiquities of the nation; but 
little or no notice has been hitherio taken of the Founder, although he 
is the firft and principal mover in this curious art,’ 

The Letter-Founder is the cafter, or maker of the types on which 
books are printed. Some of thefe atiils have defervedly rifen to 


great eminence, on account of the neatnefs and beauty of the charace 


ters which they have formed. Among thele, feveral of our country- 

men will, we fuppofe, ever ftand in the foremott rank; particularly 

the celebrated Caflon, who may juitly be ityled the Englifo Elzevir. 

Caxton ftands firft in the order of time; he began to be diftin~ 
guifhed as.an artift in this branch, in the year 1474. Since that 
wzra, we have had our James, our Caflon, and our Pafkerville ; with 
others, brought up under Caflon, who reflect no difhonour on their 
ingenious mafter,—The account here given of thefe Artifts, which in- 
cludes the hiftory of the art itfelf, is not unentertaining; though inter- 
mingled with certain peculiarities of the Writer, whofe manner has 
more of the mere Antiquarian than the man of Tafte, 

Art. 5. Free Thoughts on Rhetoric. Being the Production of a 
Gentleman of diltinguifhed Abilities, lately deceafed, Wherein is 
fully pointed out, the different Species of Eloquence, and their 
Effects, and the Caufes of their Effects examined and confidered ; 
and concludes with fome genera] Obfervations upon the Whcle. 
Alfo, a fhort Critique upon the Eloquence of Demofthenes and 
Cicero; together with fome Obfervations upon the Orators of the 
prefent Times. 8vo. 1s. Fielding and Walker. 

If this performance be really written by a Gentleman of diftin- 
guilhed abilities, it can add very little to his reputation. Though 
he appears to have been poffefled of fome knowledge of his fubject, 
yet his obfervations are, in general, flimfy and fuperficial; and the 
Janguage in which they are conveyed is {tiff and inelegant. The 
jnaccuracy (to ufe no harfher expreflior) that is pointed out by 
Italics in the Title-page, is not the only one that might have been 


6 


taken notice of, C-ce-—t, 


Ait. 6. Lives of the Britifh Admirals: containing a new and 
accurate Naval Hiftory, from the earlieft Periods. By Dr. John 
Campbell. With a Continuation down to the Year 17709, in- 
cluding the Naval Tranfactions of the late anc prefent War; and 
an Account of the recent Difcoveries in the Southern Hemifphere. 
Written under the Infpection of Dr. Berkenhout. The Whole 
illuftrated with corre’ Maps; and Frontifpieces engraved from 
original Defigns. 8vo. 4 vols. il. 4s: Beards. Donaldfon. 
The Lives of the Britifh Admirals, compiled by the late ingenious 

Dr, Campbell, is a book well known. It paffed through — 

editions 
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editions during the Author’s life; and it is now coxtinued to the 

prefent time with a fuitable degree of attention and fpirir. The 

additions are very confiderabie; amounting, if we miftake not, to 
one-fourth part of the prefent edition. 

Art. 7. The Beauties of Britifh Antiquity; feleQed from the 
Writings of efteemed Antiquaries. With Notes and Obfervations. 
By John Collinfon, 8vo. Os. Boards. Longman. 1779. 

This Author enters on his fubje&t by obferving, that * the anti- 
quities of Great Britain are, beyond difpute, far more numerous and. 
more curious, than thofe of any other nation in the habitable world, 
not even excepting Italy itfelf, whofe ruins are fo much glorified by 
the legendary traveller.’ Certain it is, that the I{le of Britain fur- 
nifhes numerous and curious antiquities; that they are far more 
numerous and curious than thofe of any other country, we mult con- 
fider, at leaft, as doubtful, Mr. Collinfon has compiied his volume 
from the works of Leland, Camden, Stukely, Grofe, Willis, Dug- 
dale, &c, and chiefly, he tells us, in the words of each author; though 
* fach additions are made as were Judged neceffary ; and fome parts 
will be found original.’ Britifh antiquities here enumerated are, 
Stonehenge, the Barrows, Abury, Sitbury Hill, and Rowlright. 
Roman remains are, Bath, Kenchelter, Camalet Caitle, oiicheiter, 
Verulam, London, Lincoln, Limme, Burgh Caftle, Dover Cattle, 
Old Sarum, Civencetter, Caerleon; the four great Roman Roads, 
Picts Wall. Next follow Saxon antiquities, chiefly confiiting 
of, St. Peter’s church, Oxford; Iffley church, near Oxford; the 
church in Dover Caftle ; St. John’s church, near Lewes; the White 
Horfe on Aihdown Hill, Berkihire. Antiquities fubiequent to the 
Norman Conquef clofe the volume; fuch as, Kenilworth Caitle, 
Caerphily Cattle, Giamorganthire; Carregkennin Caftle, Car- 
marthenfhire; Rocheiter Caiile, Vortchefter Caftle, Aberconway 
Cafile, Carnarvonfhire; Godrick Cattle, Herefordthire; Farley 
Caftle, Somerietihire; Glatlonbury Abbey; Weltminfter Abbey ; 
Godiiow Nunnery, Oxfordihire; Kirkttall Abbey, Yorkihise; the 
Hofpital of St. Crofs, Hampthire; St. Botolph’s Priory, Colchef- 
ter; Malmfbury Abbey, Wilthire; Durham Cathedral; Chelter 
Abbey and Cathedral; Warkworth Hermitage, Northumberland ; 
which is the Jaft article in the volume, and nox the leaft amufing. 

We have only to add, that this book, agrecably ‘o the detign of 
the Compiler, furnifhes the Public with a compendious account of 
the moft remarkable antiquities in England and .Vales, 

Art. 8. Obfervations on the Military Eftablifhment and Difcipline 
of his Majefty the King of Prujia; with an Account of the private 
Life of that celebrated Monarch; and occational Anecdotes of 
the principal Perfons of his Court; interfperfed with Defcriptions 
of Berlin, Potfdam, Sans Souci, Charlotrenbourg, &c. Tranf- 
:Jated from the French, by J, Johnfon, M. A. Svo. 28. 
Fielding and Walker. 

An ample account of this entertaining work, on its original pub- 
lication, was given in our Review, vol. lvii. p. 510.5 and the feveral 
detached extra¢ts that have appeared in our periodical cojlections, 
fince this tranflation has been made, render it too generally known 


to enlarge farther concerning it. There is a good frontifpiece added, 
exhibiting 
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exhibiting the King of Prafiia on horfeback, reviewing his 


troops. N 
RELIGIOUS. , 
Art. 9. An Explanation of the Prophecy of the feven Vials, or 


the feven Jaft Plagues, contained in the Revelation of St. John, 

. Chapters XV. XVI. By a Country Clergyman, 8vo. 1s. 

Rivington, 1780. 

It is at leaft highly expedient that Authors fhould read before they 
write; and know what others have publifhed, before they refolve 
to publith themfelves. ‘I have not,’ fays this Writer, * Bifhop 
Newton’s Liffertations on the Scripture Prophecies by me, but from 
the compilations of the Commentaries I have,—lI find they,’ that is, 
Bifhop Newton and others, * look upon all the plagues contained in 
this chapter, as not being yet accomplifhed, and fo have not at- 
temptéd any particular explication of them.? We know not what 
Compilations of Commentaries this Country Clergyman may have in his 
library. His collection muft undoubtedly be very imperfect. At 
Jealt, we may be certain, that Lowman’ Paraphra/fe, and Notes, on 
the Revelation of St. ohn, does not make a part of it. According 
to that learned Commentator, the events prefiguréd by five of the 
feven vials, have already taken place. Nor is he fingular in this 
opinion, » Indeed, if the Author of this pamphlet had condefcended 
to have looked into Mr, Lowman’s Paraphrafe, he would have found 
the greater part of his defign anticipated, and might have contracted 
his work into a compafs too {mall for a feparate publication. The 
only part which can properly be called new, is his explanation of the 
fourth vial. By the Sun, upon which the vial was poured, our Author 
underftands * the Gofpel; or, in a more extenfive fenfe, the whole 
Scripture :’ and fo applies the prophecy, to the tranfla:ion of the 
{criptures into the vulgar tongues, and their introduction among the 
common people at the Reformaticn, which gave great uneafinefs and 
torment to the Church of Rome, &c.? Mr. Lowman, in agreement 
with other expofitors, and with greater probability, underftands by the 
Sun, the Papal dominion and authority; and applies the prophecy 
to the mifchievous and dettructive effects of the ambition and conten- 
tions of the Popes, from about the year 1371, to the beginning of 
the fixteenth century. From fome late publication, our Author has 
adopted an opinion, that the fifth vial prefigured the diffolution of 
the order of the Jefuits. According to Mr. Lowman, this part of the 
prophecy was accomplifhed at the Reformation. 

' We are forry to fpeak thus flightingly of a publication, which is 
written with great ferioufnefs and moderation, and difcovers an 
amiable fpirit of candor and liberality in the Author. But fome- 
thing more than good intentions and difpofitions, is neceffary in one 
who profeffes to inftruct the Public, and efpecially who undertakes 
to explain the Revelation of St. John. E 
Art. 10. The Heavenly Doétrine of the New Ferufalem: Tranf- 

Jated from the Latin of the Honourable Kmanuel owedenborg, of 

the Senatorial Order of the Nobles, in the Kingdom of Sweden. 

8vo. 2s. fewed. Philips. 1780. 

The Tranflator informs us, that this work is called the Dorine 
of the New Ferufalem; ‘ becaufe, by the New Jerufalem is _ 
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the New Church on earth which is now about to be eftablithed by the 

Lord ; and is particularly defcribed in the 21{t chapter of the Revela- 

tion. The Old Chriftian Church, it is faid, which was formerly founded 

by the Lord, is now at its period, or confummation, in confequence 
of its fucceflive corruptions in life and doétrine; for where genuine 
charity and genuine faith are extinguithed, there the Charch is at an 
end; inafmuch as charity and faith, operating in the heart and 
aétions of men, 2lone conititute the life and exiftence of the Church. 
It hath therefore pleafed the Lord of his mercy, to the end that his 
kingdom may ftill remain on earth, and that he may thence be 
fupplied with members for his glorious kingdom in heaven, to begin 
at this time the eftablifhment of the New Church which he had fore. 
told, and to reveal the doctrine of that Church in ovr Aouthor’s 
writings. This doctrine is called, Heavenly, becaufe it is founded 
on the fpiritual fenfe of the word of God; and was revealed to our 

Author, as he exprefsly declareth, immediately from the Lord, out 

of heaven, while he was reading the Word,” 

Poflibly, when the doétrine here taught is ftripped of its peculiar 
garb, it will be found to mean nothing more than that real piety, 
integrity, and goodnefs of heart, which all good men mutt plead for, 
and earneftly with to fee univerfally prevail, The Tranflator and 
Editor of this Tract has, we fuppofe, different views of the fubject, 
and firmly believes in its Author as an infpired Prophet, raifed up 
to reform the Church. As we fhall not difpute with him on this 
head, we will only add, that while we cannot but confider the late 
Count Swedenborg as an enthufiaft of the firft order, we mutt alfo e 
regard him as a molt extraordinary, and, indeed, a moft wonDER- 
FUL man! 

Art.11. 4n Effay explaining “fefus’s true Meaning in his Parables, 
from the Occation of his fpeaking, and the Application of them. 
By William Athdowne. 8vo. as. 6d. Canterbury, printed, 

_ f London, fold by Macgowan. 17¢0 

We have had many wild and arbitrary interpretations of our 
Saviour’s parables, and of other parts of fcripture, through @ 
failure of attending to their immediate connection and defign. Thus 
far we agree with this Writer: But we mult acknowledge ourfelves 
difappointed when we came to look over the pamphlet, which bears 
few marks of ingenuity or learning. The ttyle is negligent, de- 
feclive, and unpleafant; and the obfervations are often trite and 
uninterefting. Our Author mentions, more than once or twice, 
the p.rable of se prodigal, as having thared with others in mifinter- 
pretation; and he writes concerning it, and two preceding parables 
in St. Luke’s gofpel, in this manner:—‘ The conclufion and appli- 
cation which Jefus leaves with his accufers and the people was, that 
if the fteps thefe feveral perfons had taken in feeking and finding 

' what they had loit, and the reciprocal joy it excited in them, and 
thofe who were their friends, was perfectly natural and therefore 
jultifiable ; and likewife the conduct ot the father towards the re- 
turned penitent fon, they could not bat acquit him of having acted 
reproachable to his prophetic character, in receiving and eating with 
publicans and finners, as in doing that he was feeking and finding, 
and alfo faving the loft theep of the Houfe of Ifrae]l, At the fame 

time 
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time he leaves his reprefentation of the angry and murmuring fon 
againit his father, as a juft draught of the principle and condutt of 
his unjuft accufers, to their own refiections upon it, as well as that 
of the people’s.’ 

Mr. Athdowne feems pleafed with his difcovery, ‘ that our Lord, 
in thefe parables, intends fulely to vindicate his conduét in affociating 
with publicans and finners ;’? and obferves, in fome kind of triumph, 
‘ we may with certainty infer, that the ufual explanation given by 
‘moft expofitors,—that by the undutiful fon, Jefus defigned to repre. 

* fent the Gentiles; by the father, 47s Father; and the reception the 
fon met with, that of a finner’s acceptance with God; the angry 
murmuring brother, the Jews murmuring againft the Gentiles being 
received into the kingdom of God—are all equally alike wholly fo- 
reign to the intention of the fpeaker, and therefore void of truth, as 
not in the leaft comprehended in the true occafion of his fpeak- 
ing the parable.’ 

But though we agree with this Writer, that fanciful commentators 
and preachers have too often ob{fcured what they pretended to eluci- 
date, and wandered wide from the truth of fcripture; though we 
alfo allow him to be right as to the immediate occafion of thefe 
parables, we muft yet confefs that we do not perceive any thing 
unjuftifiable.or improper in fuppofing them to have a farther view, 
and generally to fignify that compaflion and favour which a finner 
will meet with from the Great Father of mercies, when he repents 
and returns to his duty. Our Lord himfelf teaches us this, when 
he fpeaks, at the very time, of joy in heaven over a finner who 
repents. 

On the whole, though Mr. Afhdowne’s remarks on the mifinter- 
pretation of fcripture are often very juft and worthy of attention, 
yet it does not appear that his performance will yield the reader all 
that fatisfaftion and improvement which might be expected from the 
nature and defign of his undertaking. 


S ERM ON 5&, 

I. Preached at the Affizes at Eaft Grinftead, Suffex, March 2oth, 
1780, by William Gwynne, B, A. Matter of the Grammar 
School at Lewes. 4to. 18. Cadell. 

From Rom. iii. 18. There is no fear of God before their eyes——Mr. 
Gwynne delivers a very feafonable and ufeful difcourfe. He con 
fiders a principle of piety as the fpring of an upright and virtuous 
conduét; and which, fo far as it really prevails, creates a juft con- 
fidence between man afid man, Itis therefore peculiarly fuitable to 
the occafion of his difcourfe, to recommend the careful cultivation of 
this principle, at all times, as he very properly does, to judges, 
juftices of peace, juries, witnefles, &c. &c. 

II, Preached at the Affizes at Horfham, in Suffex, Auguft 11th, 
1780: By William Gwynne, B. A. Mafter of the Grammar 
School at Lewes. 4to. 18. Cadell. 

This, like the former, by the fame Author, is a good and ufeful 
difcourfe. It is ufhered in by a dedication to Lord Mansfield, in 
which Mr. Gwynne feems rather to run into that adulation and flat- 
tery which he profeffes his defire to avoid. The fubje& of the Ser- 
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mon is implied in the words of our Lord, Have peace one with another. 
From which he dire&ts and recommends, with fenfe and judgment, 
the cultivation and exercife of a peaceable temper and pra¢tice, in 
the different views in which it may be confidered. H 

® 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


To th AUTHORS of the MonTuHLy REVIEW, 


GENTLEMEN, 


IN the Preface to the late edition of Mr. Jeremy White’s Treatife 

on ** The Reiftitution of all Things” (of which fome account was 
given in your Review for September) the names of feveral writers oa 
the fame fubject are taken notice of, The Author might have in- 
creafed the catalogue. I beg leave to mention one writer of diftin- 
guifhed celebrity in his day, though his name is now almoft forgot- 
ten; who, though he did not appear as a profefied vindicator of 
Origeni/m, yet, in avery long and elaborate treatife, he advanced fuch 
potitions as evidently lead to it. This writer was PeTer STERRY— 
a Puritan divine, of great account with Oliver Cromwell; and if the 
author of Hudibras is to be believed, he attended the Protector in his 
lait moments, and uttered fome extravagancies that were hardly con- 
fiftent with a found ttate of mind. But whether thefe were the exag- 
cerations of a malignant wit, who eagerly caught at the tale of the 
day, in order to expofe a hated party, or whether there was in truth 
any ground for the report fo much to the difcredit of his underftand- 
ing, is a pointI am unable to fettle. Be this as it may, Mr. Sterry 
poifefed a very confiderable fhare of metaphyfical acutenefs ; and 
though the luxuriancy of his imagination led him to adopt fome fine 
gular notions in religion, and to exorefs himfelf in a vifionary flyle, 
yet his treatife entitled ‘** A Difcourfe on the Freedom of the 
Will,” contains a variety of curious and original refle€tions on the 
feveral fubjects debated between the Calviniits and the Arminians ; 
and breathes a fpirit of candour and benevolence almoft unknown to 
the difputants of that cay. 

The Preface to this fingular treatife is a moft beautiful picture of 
an enlarged and liberal mind. It is too diffufe and metaphorical ; 
but it abounds with pailages uncommonly elegant, and a kind of 
Platonic fublimity blended with the purity and benevolence of Chri¢- 
tianity, ftrongly characteriftic of an ardent and vigorous fancy, uo- 
der the influence of evangelical truth. 

The Author was a Strong Necefarian, and, confiftently with his prin- 
ciples, he adopted the fcheme of uaiverfal charity. Dr. Priettley 
fomewhere fays, that a Neceffarian is under the ftrongeft obligations, 
by his own fyftem, to exercife candour to a// men. Mr, Sterry 
thought the fame, and expreffes his fentiments on this head with 
equal energy and impartiality. 

I will beg leave to communicate to the numerous Readers of your 
excellent Journal, one or two ftriking paflages from this curious Pre- 
face, leaving it to them to make their own reflections on it. 





® A pofthumous work, publifhed in the year 1676, fol. ‘ St 
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_ © St. Paul fays, Sin decetved and then flew me. No perfon is wil. 
lingly deceived in his apprehenfions of tsuth, or difappointed in hi 
expectations of good. But fin, by its deep and myitesious enchant 
ments, changes itfelf into the moft alluring refemblance of the hea- 
venly image. ..... Yet /i// in the midft of thefe enchantments—yea 
under the power of darknefs and death itfelf, as the Athenians had an 
altar infcribed, ** To the Unknown God,” furrounded with altars 
proftituted to the fervice of falfe divinities, fo the underftanding and 
will, according to the proper qualities of their nature, exift in EVERY 
{pirit, as altars in a temple, burning with their own facred fire, and 
afpiring to the higheft heaven, through all the clouds of darknefs that 
obfcure and opprefs them.’ 

* Charity beareth all things—or, as it may be rendered, compre- 
Beudeth all things. It throws a luftre, a pleafing comelinefs, on 
every object, and comprehends every being in its good wifhes. Noe 
thing is abandoned by it; for ‘* it believeth all things and hopeth 
all things.” Like its divine principle in the Godhead, it hath an 
unrettrained complacency in all his works, and pronounceth them 
coop, It believeth all things to be the tabernacles of the Divinity, 
like that in the wildernefs, which, though moving through the bar- 
ren defert—a land of graves—of fiery ferpents, and bealts pf prey, yet 
anfwer to their OR1GINAL pattern on the Mount: and though covered 
with a coarfe tent, that hath felt the fury of the elements, yet within 
are filled with the prefence of Jehovah himfelf—the glory of Him 
who is all in all.’ 

© Let not any man rafhly queftion the clofe contexture of the whole 
work of God, through all the feveral parts and conduct of it, by an 
invariabje, union of caufes and effets, becaufe he meeteth with a 
HELL as well as a heaven, as one of the extremes of this work. Di- 
vine Jove (which tranfcends all human wifdom) knows how to joint 
even hell into its work, with fuch furprifing fkill, that even shis thall 
be beautiful iz its place, and add a grandeur, a fymmetry, yea, a love- 
linefs to the whole.’ 

I muft acknowledge, that the luxuriance of Mr. Sterry’s language 
1s in fome degree repreffed in the above extracts; but his idea is 
moft fcrupuloufly preferved, and no liberty taken but fuch as was ne- 
ceflary to give his fentiments their proper energy. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your conftant Reader, 


B...\k. bn. K. 


*,* The Letter figned 4 Polycami/?, is in every view improper for 
infertion in our Journal, efpecially as the Writer of it hath propofeda 
continuation of his remarks. We cannot make the Monthly Review 
the vehicle of litigation. Our work would be endlefs, if we held our- 
felves bound to anfwer every captious querift who might think proper 
to call us to an account for delivering an opinion that fuited not his 
own. 

We are, neverthelefs, always difpofed to avail ourfelves of the 
hints, corregtions, and animadverfions of our learned and intelligent 
Readers; and fhall, with equal deference and gratitude, 42/s the red 
of the more fober critic. We wih we could compliment our prefent 

Correipondent 
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Correfpondent with this appellation ; but that ‘* impartiality” for 
which he compliments us, forbids it. His obfervations have no claim 
to criticifm; they are vague, trifling, and impertinent: and not- 
withftanding the Author talks with abundant vanity of his ‘ various 
and extenfive reading,” yet we mutt freely tell him, that bis reading 
doth not appear to have had the happieit influence either on his un- 
deritanding or his manners. 

Our Correfpondent, before he thought proper to aét the critic on 
our remarks on Mr, Madan’s Thelyphthora, fhould have taken care 
to have underftood them. That he doth not, will appear from the 
following paflage of his Letter. Addrefling himfelf to the Reviewer 
of Madan’s treatife, he fays— Polygamy, you allow, might fuit a 
ftate of innocence, which, in my opinion, is faying much in its fae 
vour. Now, unfortunately for this Critic, the Reviewer hath faid 
no fuch thing :—fo far from it indeed, that he confiders the primitive 
inititution of marriage, which limited it to one man and one woman, 
as a proper model for conaubial contracts, efpecially under the refined 
difpenfation of the gofpel, which exprefsly inttructed its profeffors to 
regulate their conduct in this refpect by that practice which had iis 
fanction from the age of original innocence. ‘The Reviewer thinks, 
that the practice for which Mr. Madan is fo zealous an advo- 
cate, had its origin in that licentioufnefs of principle, and deprava- 
tion of manners, which fucceeded the Fall, and may juitly be num- 
bered among thofe maay ixventions which man fought out, when he 
ceafed to be upright, 

If our Correipondent will be at the pains to revife the paflage 
[p. 232. Rev. for O&ob.], which he hath fo haftily caught at as a 
conceflion in favour of Polygamy, he will be convinced that he hath 
totally mifapprehended the whole {cope and tenor of the argument ; 
for the Reviewer is not {peaking of Mr. Madan’s dottrine of Poly- 
gamy, but of his loofe, unguarded, and dangerous pofition, refpect- 
ing the forms and ceremonies of marriage. 

Our Correfpondent talks of his anatomical preparations: from hence, 
and from fome other paflages of his Letter, we prefume he is a per- 
fon of {ome medical profeffion: but if we were to tran{cribe that part 
of his Letter, in which he {peaks of thofe ‘¢ infallible marks of pure 
aid genuine modern virginity, which he hath often met with in the 
courle of his pra¢tice,” his brethren would confider him, either as 
wantonly humorous or gravely ridiculous. 

Our Correfpondent’s reflections on the cafe of Dinah are nugatory 
and iuperficial. ‘* It was, fays he, an abfoluce rape, or to fay the 
leaft, 2 mere cafual rencounter in the fields.” This faving claufe 
will by no means avail our Critic; on the contrary, it annthilates 
the whole force of his argument. If it was only * a cafual rencounter 
in the ne!ds,’ Dinah was to all intents and purpofes, on Mr. Madan’s 
fcheme, the wite of Sechem. The very act icfelf, whether cafual or 
concerted, made her fo 5 and no powers under heaven could diffolve 
the union. Vid. Exod. xxii. 16,17 Deut. xxii. 28, 29. and above 
ail Mr. Madan’s reafonings on thefe texts, In Thelyph. vol. J. 
24—2g. Our Corretpondent’ saflertion, that it was an abfolute rape, 


' is 4 mere gratis didum. The Hebrew word by no means denotes 
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force or conftraint ; and is very properly rendered by cur tranflators— 
He took her [TuLiry eam. Montanus]. But the reply made by her 
brethren to the expoftulation of Jacob, is a demonttration that no 
wiolence was ufed—** Should he deal with our fifter as with an Jar- 
ict ?? Our Correfpondent thinks that Mr. Madan afted very judi- 
cioufly in pafling over this cafe of Dinah, without making any parti- 
cular obfervations on it. We think he afted difingenuoufly ; for in 
our view it is a cafe fo much éx point, that it could not be pafs’d by 
without defign, 

If this Letter-writer had defigned to have written a regular reply 
to the remarks in the Review, he fhould have taken fome notice of 
our animadverfions on Mr. Madan’s unwarrantable liberties with fe- 
veral texts of fcripure, before he proceeded to take the cafe of Dinah 
into confideration. He hath paft over the criticifms on Gen, ii, 24, 
Mat. xix. 5. and omitted to take any notice of our remarks on Mr. 
Madan’s abfurd interpretation and perverfion of Exod. xxii, 16, 17. 
In this, we think, he hath acted full as judicioufly as Mr. Madan, in 
his omitting to take notice of the cafe of Dinah. 

We can give no encouragement to this Correfpondent to continue 
his animadverfions in the line he hath chofen. If he deems them of 
too great confequence to be loft to the world, we would advife him to 
colle& them together, and publifh them in a pamphlet. They will 
then fal] under our obfervation in the common courfe of reviewing ; 
and we will not fail to pay them all that refpect to which their merit 


fhall entitle them. | ZB k 
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+44 Our beft acknowledgments are due to our Correfpondent L Z, 
for the hearty laugh he has afforded us, by the defcription of the 
weekly club, whom, in our defence, we had occafion to mention 
lately, under the title of the Mathematical Society [M. R. Septemb. 
1780, pag. 238.], as having given their fan@ion to a new philofo- 
phical fyflem, on which we had found ourfelves obliged to pafs fome 
ftri€tures. The particular Reviewer, however, whom he fo earneftly 
invites to accompany him, incognito, to vifit this body on a Saturday 
night, would right gladly liften, in a corner, to the ‘ learned lec- 
turer’s’ Orations againft Newton, and in favour of the air ycleped 
vital, did he not dread detefion, and its poflible confeguences to his 
perfon. He mult therefore decline L Zs friendly offer, and be con- 
tent to enjoy, in idea only, the rich humour of the f{cene he paints ; 
part of which he would here tranfcribe, were not the proceedings of 
the principal actors in it—[he means no difrefpect to the harmlefs 
audience, who meet to drink their porter in quiet |—though excellent 
fubjects for a news-paper effay, rather of too ridiculous a caft to be 
admitted into a grave and /oder literary journal, ai 

@ 








*,* Sir Robert Cotton’s ‘* Difcourfe on the Authority of the high 
Court of Parliament,” concerning which a Correfpondent inquires, 
was publifhed three times in the laf{t century ; but the impreffions, be« 
fides being now not eafily to be met with, are full of faults. Perhaps 
a new edition, from a more correct manuicript, with notes, might be 





acceptable to the Public, K. 
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IN DE X 


To the REMARKABLE PassacGEs in this Volume. 


N.B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, (Ze fhe 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 


IR, inflammable, experiments 
and obfervations on, 374. 
Account of a new kind of in- 
flammable air or ga/s, 375. 
Acuarp, M. his new invented 
Thermometer, sol. 
Acta Ofnabrugenfa, &c. 141. 
ADULTERY, Ought to be madea 
capital offence, 275. The na- 
ture of this crime defined, 276. 
Acostini, his colle&ion of an- 
cient gems, 294. 
ALENTIAN Ifles, difcavery of, 2, 
ALLY, L/man Abu, the Great Ara- 
bian Shaik, his good character, 
405. 
Atramont, Lord, his improve- 
ments on his eftates in Ireland, 


America, North, de faZo, an in- 
dependent power, 1!05. Re- 
fletions on the nature of this 
change in the political world, ib. 
America formidable from her 
great increafing population, 107« 
1? future grandeur predicted, 
ib. 

- South, reflections on its 
prefent ftate with regard to its 
European fubjeftion, 105. Not 
yet ripe for revolt, ib. 

Americans, chiefly Diffenters 
from the Epifcopal church, 356. 
Their unconquerable averfion to 
Eipifcopacy, 357.  Perfecuted 
by the Epifcopalian party, 440. 

Amputation of the thigh, im- 
provement in the method of, 
122. 

Arp, Rey. Ixiii, 





AnatyTicaL Table of the prin- 
cipal matters contained in the 
Encyclopedie, 137. 

Anpeeanorrsky Ifles, difcovery 
Of, 25 3- 

AnaquetiL Du Perron, his Orien- 
tal publications cenfured, 10g. 
ARABIAaANS, our firft inftra@ors in 

the fciences, 372. 

Arasic language, See Koreist- 
Arabs, modern, their perfidious 
difpofition exemplified, 404. 
Arcuipetaco, Ruflian, difco- 

very of, 3, 

Arpmacu, Archbifhop of, his 
noble public works in Ireland,gg. 

Arnaup, Abbé, affilts in publifh- 
ing a defcription of the principal 
gems in the cabinet of the Duc 
D' Orleans, 293. 

Arnotp, Mr, his account of the 
going of his pocket chronome- 
ter, 198. 

Arxyws, Sir Robert, his Hift. of 
Gloucefierfhire the foundation of 
a new Hitt. of that county, 10, 

AvrumM fulminans, new obf. relat. 
to, 503. A very dangerous fub- 
ftance, 5c6. 


Aceon, Roger, acquainted with 
the nature of gun-powder, 410, 
BaRoMETERS, new improvements 
In, 498- 
BAROMETRICAL Obfervations, See 
SHUCKBURGH, 
Ba LL, Mr. his intrigue with 
Mrs. Thomfon, 125. 
BaTHu Society for the encourage- 
Oo ment 
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ment of agriculture, &c. their 
rules and orders commended, 70. 

Baver’s Fundamenta Geographia, 
&c. 140. 

Beerino’s I fle, its difcovery, 2. 

Beumen, Jacob, his wonderful 
writings, 519. Memoirs of his 
life, 523. His death 525. 

BetcraDe, battle of, remarkable 
circumftances attending, 422. 

BenTLey, Mr. his maiterly fketch 
of the charaéter of Brindley, the 
celebrated mechanic, 94—96. 

BERKELEY, Sir Wm. Governor of 

' Virginia, his narrow and bigotted 
views, 23, 

Bertuoup, M. his time-keepers 
for the difcovery of the longi- 
tude, 199, 201. 

BiocraPuHy, medical, 380. 

Bisoops. See Episcopacye 

Buiake, John Bradley, memoirs of, 

82. His extraordinary progrefs 
in the purfuit of natural know~ 
Jedge, ib, His lamented death, 
86. | 

Boas, theory of the formation of, 
166. 7 

Borve, Dr. Andrew, account of, 
380. * , , 

BripcwatTer, Duke of, his rich 

‘ coal mines in Lancafhire, go. 
His grand canal; &c. for inland 
navigation,ib, | 

Brinp.ey, John, memoirs of, 87. 
His great genius for mechanics, 
88. His vaft fuccefs in canal 
navigations, gz. His death,gs. 

Bryant, Mr: his Analyfis of An- 

' cient Mythclogy centured, 115. 
His controverty with Dr. Prieft- 
ley, concerning ‘Philofophical 
Neceflity, 348. 

Burron, M. de, his theory of the 

' central fire, &c. contraverted, 
139. ; | 

Butueyrn, Dr. his account of the 

' ftate of furgery in the reign of 
Q. Eliz. 382. 

Burnet, Bithop, characterifed as 

~ ah hiftoriah, 34. | | 

Bu rnine-glafs, cyrious experi- 


ments made with avery powerfyl 
One, S11. | 


CAmrsect, of Loch Goy], his 
reat merit in improving the 
fifheries of that loch, 176, 
Cancer, remedies for that difor- 
der, 434. 
CartwricutT,Major, his People’s 
' Barrier defended againit the Re- 
viewer, 339. 
Catuiuina, a Galic, or Erfe 
Poem, 341. | 
CatinaT, Marfhal, remarkable 
anecdote rel. to, 424. 
CaveERN, a ftupendous one in Der- 
bythire defcribed, 26. Another 
in Jreland. See SkEHEENRINe 
KY. 

Cayzvus, Count, his great merit ja 
the ftudy of antiquities, 295. 
Ceres, hymn to, an ancient Greek 
~ poem, where difcovered, 482. 

By fome afcribed to Homei, 
483. General view of the poem, 
486, Specimens of, 490. 
CHameers, William, his defence 
of Dr. Hugh Smith, remarks on, 
238. | 
i Ar greatly improved of 
late, 502. 
CHEsTERFIELD, Lord, cenfured 
on acc; of Letters to his Son, 444. 
Cuina, correfpondence betw, that 
country and Ruflia by land, 7. 
Immenfe diftance between the 
trading towns of the two em- 
pires, ib, 
CuHroxotocy of the Scriptures 
greatly perplexed by thofe who 
have endeavoured to reconcile it 
with that of the Greeks, 112. 
CuronomeTer, Arnold’s acc, of 
its going, 198, 205. Its fupe- 
riority to former watches, for the 
purpole of afcertaining the lon- 
gitude, 207, 
CLARENDON, Lord, his hift, po- 
etically charaéterifed, 33. 
Creomenes, King of Sparta, his 
conduct in the war againf{ Me- 
galopolis, 416. . 
a CLock, 
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Cock, perpetual, 498. 

CoLonizaTION, remarks on the 
modern fpirit of, 174. The 

_ hobby horfe of Europe, ib, 

ComposiTion du remede de M, 
Daran, 138. 

Comnewna, Anna, poetical com- 
pliment to her memory, 31. 
Connecticut, political ftate of, 

100 years ago, 10. 

Cornpury, Lord, his bigotry 
and mifconduct during his go- 
vernment of New York, 440. 

Copper Ifland, its difcovery, 2. 

CorHam ftones defcribed, 14. 

Crawrorp, Dr. his hypothefis of 
animal heat corrected, 500. 

Crown, John, his depofition rel. 
to two of the regicides who took 
fhelter in New England after the 
death of Charles I. 15. 

Cupip and Pfyche, beautiful alle~ 
gory of, 299. 

Czar Peter, his condué with re- 
fpect to his antagoniit Charles 
XII. 419. His fpeech in a 
council of war, ib. 


Aran, M. his publication of 
his fecret for the cure of fup- 
preffion of urine, 138. 

Deartu beautifully fymbolized in 
the Grecian Mythology, 298. 
Improperly allegorized by the 
Chriftians, ib, 

DersBysHireE. See Cavern. 
De Liste, M. his treatife on the 
central fire of the earth, 139. 
Description des _ principales 
pierres oravees du cabinet de M. 

le Duc d’Orleans, 293. 

De Vawx, Sir Theodoie, his old- 
wivery, 383, 

IABETES, two remarkable cafes 
of, 291. 

Distases, cured by elettricity, 
enumeration of, 436. 

Dotvanp, Mr. his account of an 
apparatus applied to the equato- 
rial Inftrument, for correcting 
the errors arifing from the re- 
fraction in altitude, 377. 


LecTRIcITY, experiments in, 
376. Improvements in, 377+ 

Medical utility of, 437. 

EncyCLOPEDIF, analytical table 
of the principal matters con- 
tained in, 137. 

Ensicn, in the army, his conftant 
expences, 412. 

Episcopacy, the idea of, intoe- 
lerable to the Americans, 356. 


ErBERS, neue beytrage zur mi- 
neralg-fchichte ver/chiedner lan- 

_ der, &C. 141. 

Fictions of the ancient heathen 
poets, encomium on, 297. 

Fire, elementary, new theory of, 
499. ; 

—— folar, its extreme power in 
the fufion of gold, sit. Infufe 
ficient to melt glafs, ib. 

FisHerres, of Scotland. See 
CamPBELL. 

Fontana, Abbé, his exper. and 
obf. on inflammable air, 374. 
acc. of the airs extracted from 
different kinds of water, 375. 

Foster, Ld. Ch. Baron, his great 
improvements on his eftates in 
Ireland, 97. 

Fox Iflands, their difcovery, 2. 

~ Inhabitants of, defcribed, 5. 

Frisius, Gemma, the firft who 
fuggeited the means of finding 
the longitude by means of 
watches, 198. 

FunpaMENTA Geographia, &c. 
140. 


Ae, Thomas, his acc. of the 
deplorable ftate of furgery in 
the time of K. Henry VIII. 381. 
Ga.ic language, many manu 
{cripts in, where to be found, 
265. Diétionary of, 512. 

Antiquities, See HiGcue 
LAND. 

Gattoway, Jof. late a member 
of the American Congrefs, Sir 
W. Howe’s account of him, 307. 
the note. 

GALTIES, 

Oo 2 
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IN D 
mountains in Ireland, defcribed, 

Garnensten, Lord, his improve- 
ments at Laurencekirk, 145¢ 

Garrick, Mr. memoirs of his 
life, 107. His generofity, ib, 
Bred to bufinefs, 207. Engages 
in the dramatic profeffion, 211. 
His epigram on Quin, 213. His 
great fuccefs as an actor, 214, 
Becomes joint manager with La- 
cey, 366. His journey to Italy, 
ib. Sole patentee, and manager, 
367. Quits the ttage, with pro- 
digious eclat, 368. His death, 
and pompous funeral, ib. 

Gems, in the cabinet, 4, the Duc 
d’Orleans, defcribed, 297. Hift. 
of thofe who are moft famous for 
the publication of exgravings 
from ancient gems, 294. De- 
fence of the ftudy of antiques, 
&C. 4297. 

Gig sows Mr. poetical compliment 
to, as an hiftorian, 37. His ire 
religious fpiit reproved, 38, 

Go.p, actually undergoes a partial 
vitrification, under the intenfe 
heat of the burning-glafs, 5 r1. 

GonsaLvo, aSpanifh General, his 
generofity to a poor but brave 
man, 423. 

Gout, rules to be obferved in the 
treatment and cure of, 6r. 

GRAFTING, Curious conjectures 
rel. to improvements in, 549. 

Grasses, the feveral fpecies of 
them recommended for culture 
by the Bath Society, 70, 

Gres, their ancient hiftorical 
writings how widely different 
from thofe of the Perfians, 110, 

their chronology irrecon- 
cileable with that of the Scrip- 
tures, 112. 

GrunpLicue, &c. SeeMarer. 

Gu nPpowper, new theory Of, 375. 
Invention of, traced to its fource, 
4.10. 

GuTuriz, Dr, his account of the 
manner in which the Roflians 


treat perfons affected by the 
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fumes of burning charcoal, and 
other noxious effiluvia, 373, 


Amprton, Rev. Mr. a Prefbyte. 
rian minifter, perfecuted by the 
Epifcopalians at New York, 440. 
Hares, five kinds of, heretofore 
unknown, 141. 

Harrison, Mr. hiftory of his ap- 
proaches toward a difcovery of 
the longitude by his time-keep- 
ers, 201. Claims the reward 
appointed by parliament for that 
difcovery, 202 ; and receives it, 
203, 205. 

Hayes, in Gloucefterfhire, po- 
pifh miracle performed there, 11, 

Heckta, mount, defcribed, 193. 

HERALD, orig. of that office, 223. 

Hera.pry, its orig, 215, Sprung 
from the feudal fyftem, 220. 

HIGHLAND poetry, refl. on, 3396 
Specimen of, 341. 

Hitxs, meth. of meaf. them, 537. 

Historians, Englifh, poetically 
characterized, 33. 

Hrstory, the chief defeéts of, 
whence derived, 35. 

Homer, fuppofed to a been the 
author of an ancient Greek hymn 
to Ceres, lately difcovered, 483. 
His claim to that work contro= 
verted, 484, General view of 
the poem, 486, For farther par- 
ticulars relative to-this bard, fee 
Fictions, 

Hooxe, Dr. his difpute with Huy- 
gens, concerning the invention of 
the watch pendulum fpring, 198. 
His microfcopical obfervations 
reprinted, 388, 

Howe, Lord, his condu& in Ame- 
rica ympeached, 65. 

Howe, Sir Walliam, his conduc 
in America impeached, 65. His 
narrative, and defence of his 
conduct, 307. 

Hubreras, bad effeéls produced 

by that fatire, 542. 

Hume, David, his hift.. of Eng. 
poetically depicted, 34. 

Fluycens, See Hooke, 

HurD, 





























Hurp, Bp. his method of compo- 
fition characterized, 544. 

Hype, Dre his Religio veterum 
Perfarum cen{ured, 109. 


YCELAND, gen. defcript. of, 387. 

Inhabitants, when firit chrif- 
tianized, 129. Their iterature, 
ib, ‘Their volcanos, 190. In- 
tenfe cold, ib. Manners of the 
people, 191. Mount Hecla de- 
feribed, 193+ Hot fprings, 194. 
Water-fpouts, 195. Eruptions 
ef Hecla, 196. Farther acc, 
of the Icelanders, 197. Dif- 
ferent ftages of {cience there, ib. 

jounson, Sam. his firft appearance 
in the learned world, 208. Sets 
out as a fchoolmafter, ib. His 
early friendth. for D. Garrick, ib. 

Incennovusz, Dr. his account of a 
new kind of infammable air, or 
gafs, &c. 375. His improvem. 
in electricity, 377. His new me 
thods of fufpending magnetical 
needles, ib. 

InsTRU MENTS, aftronomkal, &c. 
new improvements in, 497. 

IRELAND, remarks and anecd. rel. 


to, 39, State of agriculture 
there, 40. Curious mountaims 


and lakes in, defcribed, 44. Far- 
ther acc. of the itate of agricult. 
and hufbandry there,g7. Man- 
ners of the natives, 102. State 
of the tenantry, 161. Provifions 
and fubfiftence, #62. Depto- 
rable fituation of the poor, 164. 
Of the formation of the Infh 
bogs, 166. Manufactures of 
Ireland, 169. 

Faisu, native, peculiar cuftoms of, 
102, 161—468. Bad chara&ter 
of a particular clafs of their coun- 
try gentlemen, 168. Good cha- 
racter of the better fort of the 
Trith, 169. 


Incsporoucu, Lord, his laud- 
able improvem., on his eftates 

in Ireland, 41. 
Krrris, Dr. his letter to the Re- 
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viewers, concerning Mr, Madan’s 
Thelyphthora, 479. 

Koreisu, the nobilett of the Arae 
bic diale&ts, 109. 


A Cuau, Abbé de, affitts in dee 
{cribing the gems in the cabi« 
net of the D, of Orleans, 293. 
L’Action du feu central banni ds 
la furface du globe, &c. 139. 

Lamsert, M. his treat. on Pyro- 
metry, or the meth. of meafuring 
fire and heat, 140. 

Lancuace, orig. univerf. fource, 
and principles of, inveftig. 445. 

, Eng. See QuERIEs, 

Erfe. See Gatic. 

Late Hours, pernic. effects, 369» 

LavRENCEKIRK, village of, im- 
proved and made a burgh of bas 
rony, 145. 

Le Bronn, Abbé, affifts in the 
defcrip. publifhed of the gems in 
the cab. of the D, d’Orleans, 293, 

Le Roy, M, his endeav. for find- 
ing the longitude by the means 
of time-keepers, 199. 

Loncitupe, various attempts for 
its difcov. partic. hift, of, 198. 

Love-ficknefs, caufe and remedy 
of, 380, 331. 

Lycerus, John, a writer in de- 
fence of Polygamy, 323. 

LyTrTs_ton, Lord, poetical encge 
mium on as an hiftorian, 35. 








AcprrmMoT, an IJrith chief, 
fome account of, 103. 
Mackemig, Kev. Mr, perfecuted 
by the Epifcopalian party in N. 
America, 440. 

Macquer, M. great improv. in 
his Did. of Chemiftry, 507. 
Manan, Rev. Mr. his Thelyphthora 

criticiled, 273. 321. 479» 
Mace tan, Mr. his fing. fuccefs 
in the improvements of mathee 
matical and philofophical initrue 
ments, 497—g0l. 
Macnertic needles, new methods 
of fulfpending, 377. 
MAIMATSCHIN, a@ frontier town 
between 
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between Ruffia and China, de- 
f{:ribed, 7, No women there, ib. 

Ma.one, Mr. his Supplement to 
Johnfon and Steevens’s edit. of 
Shake’, commended. 24g—-256. 

Mawn, M-. his invettigat. of river's 
and canals, 462. Kefult of his 
experiments, 464. 

Marietre, M. nis excellent trea- 
tife on engrav. prec. flones, 295. 

Maruemartics, the ttudy of, how 
far profitable in a courle of libe- 
ral education, 543. 

Mayer on the fatellites.of the fixed 
flars, 140. 

Mayerne, Sir Theod, phyfician, 
his credul. and fuperftition, 383. 

Memoirs relat. to the jurifprud. 
and hilt, of Weitphalia, 148. 

Messiau, prophecies relating to, 
explained, 57. 

MET EOROGRAPH, perpetual, anew 
piece of mechant{m, 499. 

Micrometer. See RaM;DEN. 

Mivitary difcuffions, 416, 424. 

Mitwer, Mr, his Memoir on the 
preceffion of the equinoxes pro- 
duced by the fun’s attra€tion, 461. 

Mineratocy. See Ferzers. 

Miracce, Popifh. See Hay es. 

Mitch LsTown, prodigioufly im- 
proved by its noble propr. 42. 

Monranvs, a celebrated maxim 
of hic, 136. 

Moopy, Sufannah, cured by clec- 
tricity of a remark. diforder in 
her head and eyes, 434+ 

Mucus, how diftinguifhed from 
Pus, 238. 

Mu tter’s account of Ruffian dif- 
coveries, 1. 3. Se 


Avicators, Ruffian, their 
voyages on difcovery, N. £. in 
the Ruflian feas, 1—5. 

New Englanders, manners of,’ in 
the time of Ch. 1]. Curious anec- 
dotes relat, t0, 15—21. 

Nortu-Eaft Paflage, reafonings 
and conjectures relat. to, 8—10. 

Nova fpecies quadrupedum, &c, 
See PaLLas. 

6 


Cuinus, Bernard, a Writer ty 
defence of Polygamy, 322, 
His hiftory, ib. the note. 
O’Connor, a defcendant of the 
anc. Irth Kings, acc, of, 103. 
Orricers in the army, knowl, in 
the iciences requifite for, 414, 
Orrentat MSS. an ettablithed 
infti:ution for the tranflat. of, at 
Cambridge, recommended, 372, 
Oreveans, D. of, his cabinet of 
gems deicribed, 293. 
OsnaBurcu, bifhopnc of, numb. 
of people in, 141. 
Ossian, authenticity of his poems 
afferted, 264, 
Oxen, ufed to plow by fixing the 
harnets to their horns, 100. 
Great advant. of that meth. 101, 


Auvas, M. his new fpecies of 
quadrupeds, of the clafs of 
glis, W416 

ParLiaMEMT, Eng. an equal re- 
prefentation of the people in, 
and annual elections, recom- 
mended, 53. Triennial elections 
preferred, 63—65. The expe- 
diency of frequent eleétions de- 
nied, 303. \ 

Partinctron, Mr. his fuccefs in 
the medical application of elec- 
tricity, 438-6 

Persia, anc. hift. of, its remark- 
able difagreements with the Gre- 
cian, 110. 

PETERSBURGH, immenfe route of 
the traders who travel by land 
between there and Pekin, 7. 

ProsPHoRvs, new and curious 
difcoveries relat. to, 508. Made 
from denes inftead of urine, 509. 

Puivip of Macedon, his error in 
attacking Melite, 416. His po- 
licy at the fiege of Prinaflus, 423. 

Piays, Eng. fate of, in the time 
of Shakefpeare, 249. Bookfel- 
Jer’s price for the copy of a new 
play in thofe days, 253. 

PLENISNER, Capt, his voyages on 
difcov, to the N. E, of Ruffia, 3. 

PoLONIAN 


* a a 

















Pocontan Brethren, advantageous 
character of, 177. 

PotyGcaMy, not only lawful in a 
religious, but advantageous in a 
civil light, and highly politic in 
a domett. view, 276. This doc- 
trine controverted, 279—287. 
Subj. refumed, 321. Preceding 
writers in def, ot Polygamy, 23. 
Madan’s hypoth. refuted, 326— 

8. 

at aie. ftate of, in Glou- 
cefterfhire, 12. 

Powe t, Dr. his pulpit difcourfes 
praifed, 54.46 

PriestLey, Dr, his controverfy 
with Mr. Bryant, conc, philof, 
neceflity, 348. Wath Mr. Pal- 
mer, on the fame fubjedt, 353. 

Pryories, alien, account of, 347. 

PRonuNCIATiON Of the Eng, lan- 
guage, propofal for ettablifhing a 
ftandard of, 246. 

Pus, how ditting. from mucus, 288. 

Pyramips of Lvypt, their origi- 
nal myftic ule poetically defc. 30. 

Pyrometry. See LaMBertT. 

Purivanism, unfavourable cha- 
racter of, 179. 


Ep sneer; Hadley’s, farther 
~~ improvement of, 497. 
QuakeRs perfecuted in New Eng- 
‘land, 17. 
uebEC act, ought to be re- 
pealed, 356. 
Queries relat. to the importance 
- of attending to the perfeGtion of 
our language with refpect to 
pronunciation, &c. 246. 


Amspen, Mr. his defcript. of 
iwo new micrometers, 3738. 
Rapin, his Hilt, of Eng. poetic 

encomium on, 34. 
Recuercues fur les caufes des af- 
Sections hypocondriaques, &c. 136. 
EFRACTION, See DoLLAnND. 
Raves, kept on the anniverfary 
- Of the confecration of churches, 
cenfured, 14. -_ 
Revition, M. his inquiries cone, 


a oe be ee 


thofe hypochondriac. complaints 
generally called vapours, 136, 

Rome, modern, and its inhabi- 
tants, defcribed, 47>. Puifons 
there defcribed, 531. 

Rousseau, Jean Jaques, his pofte 
humous acc. of himfelf, 492. 
His jealoufy of mankind in ge- 
neral, 493. His ‘ Depofit con- 
figned to Providence,’ 494. 

Rupper’s new hiftory of Glou- 
ceiterfhire, fo. 

Russia, difcoveries relat. to that 
country, 2. Iflands belonging 
to, 4. Diff. nations of, defc. 184. 
Manner of recovering perfons in 
Raffia who have been pcifoned 
by the fumes of burning char- 
coal, &c. 373. 

Ruxwnkenivs, M, his edit. of the 
Hymn to Ceres, 481. His 
opinion relat, to Homer’s being 
the author of this hymn, 483. 


Acrawent of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, {cripture principles of, 450. 
Conclufion from, 452. 

SantTena, Count of, his bravery 
in defending an old caftle againgt 
M. Catinat, 424. His witty 
anfwer to Catinat’s officers, when 
a prifoner, and infulted by 
them, 425. 

Saxe, Marthal, his account of the 
battle of Belgrade, 422. 

SCOTLAND, affirmed to have pre- 
ceded England in elegance and 
the improvements of life, 268. 

Scott, Rev, Mr. his account of 
his converfion, 129. 

Seckxer, Archbp, his pulpit com- 
pofitions characterized, 544. 
SeERMOnS, obf. on the compotition 

of, 541. 

SHAKESPESR, flate of the Engifh 
drama in his time, 250. Who 
the original performers in his 
plays, 254. His poems, 256. 
A beautiful paffage in one of his 
fonuets compared with a fimilar 
paflage in Paradife Loft, 257.6 
For more particul, fee MaLone, 

SHANNON, 
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Buannon, Lord, introduces the 
cuftom of plowing with oxen by 
the horns, 1co—102. 

SuucxsurGu, Sir George, on the 
variation of the temperature of 
boiling water, 378. 

SKEHEENRINKY, acurious Cave in 
Ireland, defcribed, 43. 

Smet, Mr. acc. of his famous 
{fpeech at the York meeting, by 
a Correfpondent of the Review- 
ers, 75. 

Suitu, Dr, Hugh, his philofoph. 
inquiries animadverted on, 237. 

Society, primeval, whence de- 
rived, 444. 

SociINiIANISM, firft founders of, 
men of refpectable charact. 177. 

Sovar heat, extraordinary inftances 

of its power through the opera- 
tion of the burning-glafs, 511. 

Sourn, Dr. his fermons cen- 
fured, 544+ 

Spezcu. See LAncuaceE. 

Srerry, Peter, fome acc, of, 557. 
Specimens of his writings, ib. 

Stroscn, Baron, his fine collect. of 
antique gems, 2094. 

Sutuivan, Mr, his perilous ad- 
venture in exploring a monftrous 
cavern in the Peake of Derby- 
fhire, 26. 

Sutty, Mr. his attempts for the 
difcovery of the longit, by the 
means of time-keepers, 199. 

Surcery. See Gave. See But- 
LEYN, 

Swirt, Mr, his electrical experi- 
ments, 376. 

Synp, Lieut. his voyages on dif- 
covery to the N.E, of Siberia, 4. 


rT Aste analytique et raifonnie des 
matieres contenues dans les 33 

vols, en folio du Did. des Scien- 
¢¢s, &C. 137- 

TEETH, anatomical and medical 
obfervations on, 391- 

‘Tempers, variety of, among man- 
kind, origin and nature of, 458. 

THeaTre. See Piays, 
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Tuomson, Mr, his ftory of the 
intrigues of a Nabob, 124, 

Trupaine, M. his large and mag. 
nificent burning-glafs, 511. Its 
extraordinary power in the fution 
of gold, ib, 


Arours. See Revinton, 
Vienna, public fights and a- 
mufements there, 46, 

Vircinia, political Rate of, 100 
years ago, 21. 

Vircin Iflands, number and fitu- 
ation of, &c. 69. Government 
of, in what manner neglected by 
the Briuifh Government, ib, 

VoLTaiRE, poetical portrait of, 
326 

Urine, remarkable medical obf, 
and cafes refpecting diforders 
relative 10, 291. 


Aumeszey, Mr. his letters to 
Mr. Colfon in favour of Mr, 
Garrick, 208, 209. 

Warer,acc, of airsextra&ted from 
different kinds of, 375. 

- boiling. See SHuCKBURGH. 

Watts, Dr, Ifaac, anecdotes rela- 
tive to, 267—273. 

Watcues, for the pocket, that go 
continually, without the necef- 
fity of winding up, 49). 

Watson, Dr, controverfy with, 
relat. to his polit. fentim. 146, 
Recommends, fiom the pulpit, 
the culture of oriental litera- 
ture, 371. His propofal for an 
inftitut, at Cambridge, for tranf- 
lat. orient. MSS, ridiculed, 393. 

Warsurton, Bp. his Inquiry into 
the Caufes of Prodigies and Mi- 
vacles characterized, 36. Spee 
cimens of, ib. Account of an 
Original letter cf his to Conca- 
nen, 255. Afhamed of his con- 
nections with Mr. Pope’s ene- 
mies, 256. 





7, Onoaster, his writings totabe 
ly loft, 109, 
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